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PREFACE. 


THE  performance  contained  in  the  following 
pages  is  entitled  DUNFERMLINE  ABBEY;  because 
this  place  was  the  primary  object  the  author 
had  in  view,  and  throughout  the  execution  it 
has  always  been  steadily  adhered  to  ;  —  every 
personage  and  event  that  are  introduced,  having 
not  a  distant  but  a  close  connection  with  the 
main  subject.  Yet  it  is  not  a  regular  historical 
Poem  ;  analogous  to  what  a  landscape  of  a  large 
tract  of  country  would  exhibit,  comprehending-, 
without  exception,,  every  visible  portion  of  that 
district,  in  one  continuous,  unbroken  whole  : — *. 
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It  rather  resembles  a  series  of  sketches,,  of  select 
and  detached  parts,  distinct  from  each  other  in 
character  and  in  local  situation, — but  which  are 
all  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  that  exten- 
sive scene.  Or  it  displays  no  remote  similarity 
to  the  Ruins  it  partly  describes ;  in  which  a 
gothic  pillar,  a  window,  an  arch,  or  fragment 
of  a  wall,  having,  by  strength  or  by  accident, 
survived  the  wreck  of  ages  and  the  casualties  of 
time  —  stand  apparently  isolated  and  distinct, 
while  the  connecting  parts  of  the  building, 
which  rendered  them  a  whole,  have  mouldered, 
away  and  become  altogether  invisible. 

With  regard  to  the  variety  of  versification 
which  has  been  adopted,  the  author  neither 
pretends  to  justify,  nor  thinks  it  necessary  to 
apologize,  for  the  plan  he  has  pursued.  He 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  to 
himself  one  unvaried  monotonous  kind  of 
verse,  however  well  chosen,  when  continued 
throughout  a  volume,  or  for  any  great  length, 
has  often  proved  intolerably  tiresome  and  repul- 
sive ;  and  he  suspects  that  this  may  likewise 
have  been  the  case  with  many  others.  He  has. 
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in  general,  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  species  of 
versification  to  the  supposed  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject j  without  being  certain,  that  he  has  always 
been  happy  in  the  propriety  of  the  choice.  On 
this  point  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  difference  of 
opinion, — as  it  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  in- 
dividual taste,  and  peculiar  associations  of  ideas. 

The  learned  reader  will  readily  perceive,  that 
the  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  written  only  for  such  as 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  with 
attention  the  history  and  antiquities  of  their 
country.  To  this  numerous  class,  many  of 
the  details  may  appear  new,  and,  it  is  presumed, 
not  altogether  uninteresting. 


DUNFERMLINE, 

1-th  June,  1819- 


GENIUS  of  ancient  times  !  thou  mist- wrapt  pow'r, 
Who  lov'st  the  past,  and  mark'st  the  passing  hour ; 
Whose  hoar  dominion  spreads  o'er  many  an  age, 
To  the  dark  confines  of  Oblivion's  stage ; 
Teeming  with  all  that  prides  a  sage  desire, 
And  all  that  swells  aloft  the  poet's  fire. 
Who  haunt'st  the  wood  whose  central  oaks  have  been 
Of  holy  druid-rites  the  sacred  scene  j 
Or  lov'st  to  wander  through  the  hallowed  gloom, 
Count  the  great  dead,  and  epitaph  the  tomb. 
And  sometimes,  ev'n  by  eve  of  modern  day, 
Art  seen  to  sit  amidst  the  pile  grown  grey ; 
Stalk  o'er  its  ruins,  from  the  windows  peep, 
Behold  new  ravages,  and  sigh  and  weep  ! 
Who  sometimes,  hov'ring  in  a  misty  shroud, 
O'er  moon-clad  vales,  conversest  from  thy  cloud, 
And  pour'st  upon  thy  awe-struck  vot'ry's  sight 
Bright  visions  of  the  past,  and  streams  of  pristine  light 
Genius  of  dusky  lore  !  give  oft  to  hear 
Thy  tones  of  ancient  tale  fall  on  mine  ear. 


ON  SALINE  hills,  m  sore  affright, 

The  stag  has  left  his  lair ; 
The  merry  morn  is  ushered  in 
With  cheerful  shouts,  and  mingled  din, 

A  Royal  Hunt  is  there. 

A  hundred  horns  salute  the  dawn, 

Wide  echoing  afar; 
A  hundred  steeds  neigh  in  the  wind, 
Each  quivered  horseman  well  inclined 

To  urge  the  woodland  war. 
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The  game,  that  lay  in  greenwood  glade, 

Spring  from  their  startled  den ; 
And  bird  and  beast,  from  tree  and  brake,  , 
With  speed  their  frightened  haunts  forsake, 
Never  to  meet  again. 

Skirmish  around  a  numerous  band 

Of  Scotland's  noblest  race ; 
In  hunter's  garb,  arrayed  were  then 
Each  haughty  Chief,  and  fiery  Thane, 

The  royal  sport  to  grace. 

But  who  is  he  whose  lofty  port 

High  tow'rs  o'er  all  around  ? 
A  single  plume  adorns  his  head, 
The  grandeur  o'er  his  mien  that's  shed 

In  him  is  only  found. 

Fiercely  his  charger  paws  the  ground, 
As  proud  of  him  he  bore ; 


THE    HUNT. 

While  might  be  known,  by  smiles  around, 
And  by  the  numerous  bows  profound*, 
'Tis  MALCOLM — the  CEANMORE  ! 

With  speed  a  stag  is  singled  out, 

The  noblest  of  his  kind  ; 
His  antlers  high  in  air  he  flings, 
With  bounding  leaps  he  forward  springs, 

And  scuds  before  the  wind. 

Hurra !  they  follow  horse  and  hound. 

Urging  their  utmost  speed ; 
In  vain  the  swiftest  hunter  plies, 
In  vain  the  swiftest  stag-hound  vies, — 

No  arrow  makes  him  bleed. 

How  gay  the  revel  of  the  crowd, 

Scowring  along  the  hill ! 
Now  cross  the  valley,  thro'  the  wood, 
While  echoes,  in  their  merriest  mood, 

Their  mimic  bugles  fill ! 
A  2 
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O'er  BANDRUM'S  sunny  height  they 

And  thro'  the  waste  below  ; 
Now  LUSCAR'S  copse^clad  downs  they  clear, 
True  to  the  slot-mark  of  the  deer, 

That  points  him  to  his  foe. 

Eastward  he  bends  his  rapid  flighty 

Deep  panting  for  relief  ^ 
Thro'  bushy  field,  and  whinny  vale, 
Until  he  reach  a  hollow  dell, — 

The  glen  of  PITTENCHIEFF. 

As  yet,  DUNFERMLTNE  was  not,— -then* 

Were  all  wild  barren  muir 
Its  cultured  fields,  and  flowery  meads  ; 
While  'mongst  its  rushy  fens  and  weeds, 

Wandered  the  squallid  boor. 

The  hounds  are  staunch,  for  lo  they  rushr 
Loud  bellowing  for  their  prey, 
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Adown  the  glem,  -with  furious  leap, 
Unheeding  of  the  perilous  steep, 
And  hold  the  stag  at  bay. 

A  safer  access  found  the  King, 

(The  deer  must  be  his  prize,) 
He  fills  his  bow  and  takes  an  aim, 
Straight  thro'  the  shoulder  of  the  game. 
The  flickering  arrow  flies. 

To  madness  stung  and  in  despair, 

He  rushes  on  his  foe ; 
Few  moments  more,  the  King  had  been 
A  hideous  mangled  corse,  I  ween, 

But  for  a  timely  blow. 

His  butting  antler,  fiercely  thrust, 
Had  pierced  the  charger's  side  ; 
Down  sprung  the  King,  before  the  steed 
Had  groaning  fallen,  upon  the  mead, 
Shedding  the  purple  tide. 
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The  furious  stag  prepared  to  rush 

Swift  on  the  King  amain  ; 
His  battle-axe  he  raised  on  high, 
On  him  a  fatal  stroke  let  fly, 

That  cleft  his  skull  in  twain. 

Hurra,  hurra  !  they  loud  exclaim, 
And  throng  around  the  King ; 

Extol  his  skill,  his  courage  praise; 

How  nobly  he  has  won  the  bays  !— - 
Their  cordial  offering. 

Hard  by,  a  mount  with  flatten'd  top 

Uprears  its  rugged  brow  ; 
Its  sides  are  broken,  rocky,  steep, 
That  hardly  there  a  goat  might  creep  ; 

A  rivulet  runs  below, 

And  winding,  sweeps  around  the  mount, 
Forming  a  lovely  arch  ; 
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Then  down  the  glen,  with  babbling  din, 
O'er  crags,  thro*  trees,  as  it  may  win, 
Pursues  its  destined  march. 

Thither  CEANMORE,  with  all  his  Chiefs 
Ascend,  and  seat  them  there  : 

He  orders  wine  and  wassail  straight, 

His  ready  pages  on  him  wait, 
With  loads  of  royal  cheer. 

"  My  loyal  Thanes,  to-day  we'll  e'en 
Hold  merry  banquet  on  the  green  :" 
Said  CEANMORE,  as  he  looked  around, 
The  circle  seated  on  the  ground  : 
Pleased  with  himself,  and  with  his  train, 
The  monarch  was  in  jocund  vein  ; 
And  quaffed  a  cup,  with  courteous  glee, 
To  all  who  bore  him  company. 
"  This  place  much  winneth  me,"  he  said, 
"  In  truth  it  is  a  pleasant  glade, 

wood  and  water  rich  arrayed: 
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**  Wfeat  steep  ascents  -on  all  sides 

"  Save  one  approach— that  narrow  mound : 

"  By  nature  Strong,  improved  by  skril, 

"  'Twould  be  a  site  just  to  my  will. — 

<f  A  thought  has  struck  me — on  this  spot,, 

"  Ere  a  period  far  remote, 

"  I'll  build  a  Tower,  that  shall  convey 

<e  The  memory  of  diis  lucky  day, 

te  Above  its  portal  there  shall  be, 

"  Fashioned  and  carved  most  cunningly, 

"  The  contest  'twixt  the  stag  and  me. 

"  And,  as  the  summer's  prime  comes  round, 

"  When  jolly  rural  sports  abound, 

"  We'll  here  repair,  should  peace  give  space, 

"And  revel  in  the  joyous  chace. 

"  Our  limits  may  not  stinted  be, 

"  We've  OCHIL  hills  unto  the  sea ; 

<(  And  east  and  west  we'll  scowr  the  ground, 

"  Where'er  a  boar  or  buck  is  found ; 
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*<  Thro'  FIFE  be  heard,  at  opening  morn, 
"  The  yell  of  hounds,  the  rousing  horn  : 
<(  And  spite  of  peril — unknown  fear, 
"  We'll  often  tilt  it  with  the  deer  ! " 

The  eyes  of  MALCOLM  darted  fire ; 
Such  glowing  could  the  chace  inspire  : 
For  such  was  his  intrepid  soul, 
No  dangers  could  its  force  controul, 
Whether  in  field  of  warlike  fame, 
Or  meaner  combat  with  the  game  f 

"  Here,  to  the  brim  a  goblet  fill !  " 
He  cried,  and  stood  upright ; 

"  This  to  our  Fort  upon  the  hill, 
"  Soon  may  it  rise  to  sight : 

"  Unblotted  ever  be  its  fame, 

"And  ay  DUNFERMLINE  be  its  name!" 
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The  goblet  to  his  lip  he  pressed, 

Then  dashed  it  on  the  ground  ! 
Shouts  loud  and  long,  from  every  breast, 

Made  all  the  glen  resound. 
While  echoes  joined  their  choral  voice, 
Prolonging  still  the  joyful  noise, 
ee  Unblotted  ever  be  its  fame, 
•" And  ay  DUNFERMLINE  be  its  name!" 

Were  seated  all,  when  thus  again, 
The  King  began  in  graver  strain.— 
"  Ye  brave  supporters  of  my  throne, 
"By  whose  assistance  I  have  won, 
"  The  diadem  of  my  fathers  back, 
<e  Profaned  too  long  by  treason  black, 
"And  foulest  murder — hear  me  now : 
<e  In  England,  I  had  made  a  vow, 
"  That,  if  restored  again  my  crown, 
"  And  thus  removed  Heaven's  awful  frown 
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"  From  DUNCAN'S  royal  line,— Fd  raise 

"  In  lively  gratitude,  in  praise 

"  Of  such  deliverance  and  boon, 

1 '  Some  sacred  altars ;  and  as  soon 

"  As,  in  our  troublous  times,  might  be 

"  Performed  with  due  propriety, 

"  I  am  reminded-— even  this  day, 

"  (Escaped  unhurt  from  perilous  fray  j) 

"  To  verify  my  vow,  and  thug  acquit 

"  My  urgent  mind,  lest  it  it  be  congcience-smitV 

"  Right  speedily  this  shall  be  done; 
"  For  ere  the  setting  of  yon  sun, 
"  I'll  orders  issue  that  there  be, 
"  Upon  that  rising  ground  you  see, 
' '  Erected  straight  a  Monast'ry 
' '  And  holy  Church,— in  such  a  guise, 
' '  As  may  with  pleasure  fill  our  eyes ; 
if  And  be  all  worthy  of  its  cause, 
'*  Our  dignity,  and  your  applause." 
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"And,  when  its  towers  and  turrets  high 
"  Have  fixed  their  summits  in  the  sky  ;  '    . 
"  When  Priest  and  Monk  have  dedicated, 
"  And  solemn  rites  have  consecrated  ;•— 
"  We'll  go,  and  at  the  altar  kneel^ 
"  Say  all  we've  felt,  and  all  we  feet : 
"  For  all  the  blessings  He  has  given, 
"  Give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  Heaven  : 
"  And  earnest  wish,  as  best  we  may, 
"  He'd  keep  us  in  the  holy  way." 

He  ended :  and  arose  the  Nobles  all, 
Tapprove  the  pious  words  the  King  let  fall  ; 
Not  by  applauding  shouts,  and  lengthened  din, 
But  solemn  bows — that  spoke  the  thoughts  within. 

The  King  then  fixed,  for  sport,  £  future  darr 
And  each  betook  him  to  his  destined  way. 
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foun&eb* 


How  brutish  and  insensate  is  that  breast, 
The  glow  of  gratitude  hath  never  blessed : 
That  never  felt  one  warm  emotion  heave, 
For  richest  benefits  it  might  receive  : 
But  callous  ever  lags  its  sluggish  tide, 
Unknown  to  swell  alternate  and  subside  : 
No  feeling  prompts — no  sentiment  can  move; 
Save  the  cold  dictates  of  a  selfish  love. 
How  different  he  !  how  vastly  brighter  shines  ! 
Whose  softened  soul  the  grateful  thrill  refines ; 
Who  all  the  value  of  a  favour  feels, 
The  heart  first  thanking,  ere  the  tongue  reveals 
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Whose  warmest  wish  is,  how  it  may  attain^ 

Already  being  blest,  to  bless  again : 

The  sacred  sentiment  to  nurse  within, 

Till  unrequitted  good  requit  hath  been. 

Thus  when  the  sun-beam,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

Darts  on  the  rose-bud,  with  its  genial  ray, 

As  grateful  for  the  gift  that  warms,  illumes, 

It  opes  its  nectared  breast,  and  breathes  perfumes 


Adjacent  to  the  Castle,  on  a  brow 
That  southward  overlooks  a  spacious  vale> 
Was  fix'd  the  Monast'ry's  conspicuous  site. 
A  charming  situation  !  that  displays, 
Among  a  thousand  other  ocular  proofs, — 
And  mid  the  ages  that  we  gothic  call, — 
The  taste  refined  of  those,  who  had  the  care 
Of  rearing  temples  sacred  unto  Heaven. 
Close  to  the  Avest  adjoins  a  hollow  glen, 
Through  which  a  brook  meanders  to  the  vale : 
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Luxuriant  woods,  (spontaneous  growth  of  old,) 
Clothed,  as  do  now,  its  shelving  banks ;  resort 
Of  every  bird  that  joins  his  various  song 
In  the  harmonious  concert  of  the  morn. 
Eastward  the  fields  with  gentle  slope  expose, 
(For  orchard  and  for  gardens  fitly  meet,) 
Their  surface  to  the  genial  southern  sun. 
Where'er  the  eye  may  wish  to  wander,  far 
The  mingled  view  extends  of  land  and  sea — 
Mountain  and  valley — and  umbrageous  wood  ; 
Sublime,  by  turns,  and  beautiful  the  scene, 
On  which  the  musing  mind  loves  to  repose ! 

Fancy  may  picture  to  itself  the  scene 
Of  that  auspicious  day,  when  firm  was  laid 
The  first  foundation  of  an  edifice, 
In  after  ages  destined  to  display 
A  rich  magnificence  ;  and,  (greater  still,") 
A  sanctity  of  character,— a  fame, 
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That  spread  throughout  the  realm,  by  none  excelled,] 
Rivalled  by  few. 

Under  the  hands  of  skilful  artists  rise 
The  strong-cemented  walls,  from  west  to  east, 
Around  the  sacred  precincts  ;  by  degrees 
The  scheme  unfolding  of  the  sapient  mind, 
That  planned,  directs,  and  manages  the  whole; 


Whether  for  ornament  or  use  the  parts 
Component,  in  their  turn,  their  place  assume  : 
The  high- wrought  portal  in  the  western  front 
Evolves  its  sculptured  mouldings ;  arch  on  arch 
Projecting,  as  sticcessively  they  rise, 
Each  richer  than  the  last,  that  crowns  the  whole,  | 
With  curious  ornaments  of  choicest  art. 
The  round-arched  windows  uniform  throughout 
The  heavy  mass  of  wall  light  up,  and,  cleft 
By  slender  mullions  elegantly  bent, 
A  grace  alluring  to  the  eye  display- 
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Not  easy  were  it  to  describe  in  verse, 
Nor  meet,  the  progress  of  the  wondrous  work : 
At  length  was  finished  what  meantime  sufficed, 
A  Church  and  Cells— for  worship  and  abode. — 
A  rare  achievement  in  the  age  and  realm. 
What  of  the  splendid  plan  remained  was  left 
To -future  leisure  and  more  quiet  times. 

With  what  astonishment  and  holy  awe 
Must  rustics  have  beheld  the  novel  pile  ! 
Accustomed  only  to  the  mud-built  cot 
Or  wattled  hovel ;  sure  they  must  have  deemed 
That  fairy  art,  or  demon  power,  had  lent 
To  mortals  their  mysterious  skill  to  raise 
Such  splendid  monuments  amid  the  wild  ! 
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SOFT-DASHING  waves  melodious  sound 
IONA'S  sacred  shores  around, 

And  charm  the  wanderer's  ear^ 
But  sounds  still  sweeter,  from  its  vales, 
Were  borne  afar  by  summer  gales  ; 

To  listening  seamen  dear. 

Not  horrid  hymns  to  ODIN  dire, 
Breathing  slaughter,  blood  and  fire, 

From  DANES  the  seas  that  roam : 
But  songs  of  peace,  and  love,  and  joy, 
To  wildered  men,  their  tongues  employ, 

Calling  the  wanderers  home ! 
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The  world  forgone,  men  void  of  guile 
Had  foundx  in  this  sequestered  isle, 

The  solitude  they  sought  ; 
Where,  undisturbed,  the  soul  might  muse, 
And  elevate  its  earthly  views 

To  heavenly  themes  devout. 

Such  sainted  lives,  such  tempers  meek. 
Allure  admiring  crowds  to  seek 

The  CULDEE'S  sacred  cell ; 
To  listen  to  his  words  divine ; 
Until  they  felt  the  heart  incline 

In  these  abodes  to  dwell. 

When  taught  the  faith  that  once  prevailed, — 
(Ere  priests  had  wrapped  it,  thick  en  veiled 

In  shades  of  darkest  night ; — 
Had  carved  upon  the  simple  pile 
Fantastic  shapes,  and  monsters  vile, 

All  odious  to  the  sight.) 
c  2, 
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Endowed,  enlightened,  purified. 
The  zealous  pupils  then  divide ; 

Each  seeks  his  chosen  way  ; 
That  he  may  give  what  has  been  given, — 
The  glorious  light  that  shines  from  Heaven  ', 

And  darkness  turns  to  day ! 

The  ocean  schools  at  length  became, 
For  sacred  lore,  renowned  in  fame, 

Like  lights  in  northern  sky  : 
But  not  so  quenched — not  transient  gleams  < 
For  bright  and  brighter  glow'd  the  beams, 

While  centuries  rolled  by. 

These  disciples  wide  spread  abroad, 
Still  in  their  ancient  pathway  trode  ; 

And  sought  the  humble  cell  : 
The  pious  reared,  amid  the  wild, 
Lone  dwellings  to  the  sages  mild  ; 

Retreats  they  loved  so  wejl- 
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In  meditation,  prayer,  and  praise, 
Are  chiefly  spent  their  pious  days  ; 

No  earthly  cares  annoy : 
And  to  these  pastures  green,  and  springs, 
His  flock  the  tending  shepherd  brings ; 

Whence  they  depart  in  joy. 

Thus  Monast'ries  successive  rose ; 
From  age  to  age  their  number  grows  ;- 

The  heathen  rites  decline  : 
And  haply,  where  the  cromleck  stood, 
Were  raised  aloft  the  holy  rood, 

And  fanes  of  DUNFERMLYN  ! 

The  diadem  having  graced  his  brow, 
The  Monarch  thus  fulfilled  his  vow  ; 

(His  bosom  owned  the  ties ;) 
For  such  the  manner  of  the  times, 
For  gifts  enjoyed,  t'  atone  for  crimes,— 

An  altar  must  arise 
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IN  travelling  thro'  Arabia's  sterile  land; 
A  trackless  desert ;  an  expanse  of  sand ; 
Where  not  a  tree  with  pleasing  foliage  green, 
Nor  budding  bush,  nor  verdant  plant  is  seen : 
Where  no  clear  stream  its  grassy  margin  laves ; 
Nor  fountain  yields  what  thirst  incessant  craves ; 
But  sultry  rays  their  force  unsparing  dart, 
Till  sickness  seizes  on  the  fainting  heart  : 
When  after  countless  leagues  already  past, 
Still  half  untravelled  is  the  desert  vast : 
Wherever  turns  the  anxious  aching  eye, 
A  boundless  level  mixes  with  the  sky  ! 
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While  thus  surrounded,  should  the  pilgrims  meet, 
Their  strength  exhausted,— with  some  green  retreat ; 
Some  sweet  oasis  in  the  dreary  waste  ; 
Like  island  resting  on  the  ocean's  breast ; 
In  springs  abundant,  cooling,  as  they  flow, 
The  arid  surface  and  the  solar  glow  ; 
Where  lively  verdure  cheers  the  languid  eye, 
And  cooling  shades  are  for  the  weary  nigh, — 
How  would  their  hearts  rejoice,  and  bless  the  spot, 
How  hail  the  contrast  in  the  wand'rer's  lot ; 
To  find,  from  country,  kindred,  far  exiled, 
A  blooming  paradise  amid  the  wild  !— - •• 

Even  so  the  Temples,  in  a  darkened  age, 
Could  much  its  ills,  its  wretchedness  assuage  : 
Amid  the  moral  world  oases  they, 
That  saved  Religion  from  complefe  decay; 
And,  breathing,  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire, 
When  the  dim  spark  was  seeming  to  expire. 
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"Save  in  those  gifted  haunts,  in  ancient  times. 
Each  realm  was  filled  with  ignorance  and  crimes. 
His  head  untaught,  untamed  his  heart,  there  roved 
Thro*  native  forests,  in  the  chase  he  loved, — 
Impelled  by  feelings,  but  devoid  of  plan, 
The  noble  savage — but  the  barbarous  man  ! 
Neither  could  rank  superior  learning  boast, 
'Twixt  boor  and  baron  such  distinction  lost: 
Unfelt  their  value,  letters  were  despised ; 
And  only  strength  and  valour  then  were  .prized. 
The  fiercer  passions,  raging  unrestrained. 
By  moral  feeling,  the  ascendant  gained ; 
And  headlong,  unresisted,  urged  to  find 
Indulgence  suited  to  the  barbarous  mind. 
Hence  those  atrocious  deeds,  so  oft  that  stain 
The  bloody  annals  of  the  savage  reign. 
When  cruel  men  pursue  the  fell  design, 
Unchecked  by  human  laws, — unknown  divine. 

But  when  the  hallowed  fanes  by  Kings  were  rear'4* 
The  altars  and  the  priesthood  were  revered-: 
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Established  and  protected,  they  could  claim 
t '  A  local  habitation,  and  a  name." 
Their  holy  rites,  their  sanctified  abode. 
Their  solemn  threats, — the  fearless  overawed ; 
Arrested  violence,  in  its  wild  career, 
And  made  the  fierce  untutored  Thane  to  fear ; — 
Smooth' d,  by  degrees,  the  roughness  of  the  times, 
And  taught  what  virtue  was,  and  what  were  Crimes* 
Yet,  while  the  pious  guide  dark  guilt  alarmed, 
Allured  the  docile,  and  their  bosoms  warmed, — 
'Twas  not  by  words  alone  he  sought  to  sway, 
Tho'  precept  taught — example  led  the  way. 

When  rich  endowments  piety  supplied, 
'Twas  not  to  pamper  luxury  and  pride. 
Of  charity  the  stewards  and  the  guard, 
The  holy  Fathers  wide  the  bounty  shared : 
Had  each  his  wants  supplied,  his  griefs  assuaged,— 
The  sick,  the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the  aged ; 
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When,  at  the  liberal  gate,  they  sought  relief, 
The  ear  of  charity  was  never  deaf. 

Their  hospitality  was  widely  famed ; 
Was  often  needed,  and  as  often  claimed. 
Like  caravans'ries  in  the  wild  they  stood, 
To  yield  the  wanted  shelter  and  the  food, 
To  pilgrims,  or  to  strangers  led  to  roam, 
By  piety  or  business  far  from  home. 

But  for  their  fost'ring  care  had  been  expunged 
The  last  remains  of  learning  ;  and  deep  plunged 
In  dreadful  gulf,  the  human  mind  had  lain, 
Its  energies  all  dormant ;  to  remain 
Thro'  time  indef'nite,  till  some  mighty  change. 
We  might  conjecture,  in  the  fancy's  range, 
Had  wrought  resuscitation,  and  renewed 
The  grand  career  it  had  before  pursued. 

To  cloisters,  and  the  monkish  pen  we  owe, 
"Whate'er  of  national  History  we  know. 
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Scanty  the  annals  of  the  middle  age, 

And  meagre,  feeble  is  the  gothic  page ; 

But  wanting  these,  whole  centuries  would  be, 

Like  isleless  ocean,  one  expanse  of  sea ! 

(As  was  the  earth  when  forth  the  dove  was  driven 

To  seek  dry  land,  but  found  none  under  heaven.) 

No  facts  recorded — no  events  enrolled 

Of  war  or  peace ;  with  whom,  and  when,  untold. 

The  wise  and  good,  the  knave  and  fool,  the  same 

To  us  had  reigned ;  unknown  the  praise  or  blame  : 

No  lesson  from  the  past  could  mankind  reap, 

All  blank  oblivion, — like  a  dreamless  sleep  ! 

The  arts,  their  object,  elegance  or  use, 
Were  introduced  and  spread  by  these  Recluse  : 
O'er  altars  rose  the  edifice  sublime, 
Formed  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time  : 
Adorned  with  every  beauty  of  the  art, 

That  wreathed  luxuriant  round  each  rival  part: 
D  2. 
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Till  pleasure  rose  to  rapture  at  the  sight; 
And  sated  was  the  eye  with  rich  delight. 

The  boor  they  taught  to  clear  the  woodland  soil. 
And  reap  a  harvest,  the  reward  of  toil. 
Soon  hamlets  rose,  and  round  them  might  be  seen 
Corn  fields,— a  novel  sight !  where  woods  had  been. 
Example,  imitation  wide  expand, 
And  plenty  spreads  its  store  thro*  all  the  land 
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DISMAL  and1  dreary  was  the  night ; 
No  twinkling  star  lent  feeble  light ; 
And  hideous  roared,  with  giant  might, 

The  Furies  of  the  east ! 
The  fisherman,  who  slept  on  shore, 
Awakened  by  the  dread  uproar, 
Ave-Maria  mumbled  o'er, 

With  anxious  boding  breast. 

u  O  save  poor  mariners  at  sea ! 
"  As  often  thou  hast  saved  me ; 
"  In  tempests  there  is  none  like  Thee, 
"  When  mortal  might  is  vain." 
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His  prayer  done,  he  tries  to  sleep, 
In  vain  j — the  horrors  of  the  deep, 
The  mountain- wave's  tremendous  sweep 
Arouse  him  quick  again. 

He  leaves  his  couch,  at  break  of  day, 
And  mounts  a  height  whence  to  survey,-— 
When  brighter  grows  the  morning  ray,—- 

The  havoc  of  the  night. 
The  stormy  rage,  yet  unallayed, 
Its  awful  scenery  displayed 
Of  towering  billows  ;  dread  parade ! 

Rolling  with  fatal  might. 

Eastward,  a  luckless  bark  he  spies, 
Now  seen,  unseen,  as  waves  arise ; 
A  poor  dismasted  hulk  it  lies  • 

To  every  surge  a  prey. 
Yet  onward  still,  tho'  wrecked,  unriven, 
By  tide  and  tempest  swiftly  driven, 
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It  seeks  some  unknown  sheltering  haven ; 
A  stranger  on  its  way. 

Swift  to  the  shore  the  seaman  ran, 
With  feelings  worthy  of  a  man  ; 
Resolved  to  save, — if  save  he  can,— 

From  overwhelming  wave. 
Ah  'tempt  not  GARVIE'S  ruthless  isle  ! 
It  lures  the  stranger  to  beguile ; 
Approach  too  near  its  rocky  pile, 

Its  channel  is  your  grave ! 

A  signal  in  his  hand  he  bears, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  he  quickly  veers, 
Until  the  well-known  bay  appears, 

He  beckons  them  to  gain. 
The  lab'riug  seamen  strongly  strive 
To  check  the  vessel's  hopeless  drive  ; 
At  length,  exhausted,  they  arrive, 

'Snatched  victims  from  the  main ! 
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IT  is  a  sheltered  safe  retreat, 

For  tempest-driven  vessels  meet  $ 

And  ever  since  that  day  so  famed, 

ST.  MARGARET'S  HOPE  it  hath  been  named. 

On  board  was  warmly  welcomed,  lie, 
Their  pilot  in  extremity  ! 
But  what  was  his  surprise,  instead 
Of  merchants  on  the  sea  who  trade  ; 
Or  pilgrims  to  some  holy  shrine  j 
Or  monks  on  mission  sent  divine  ; — 
When  to  the  presence  ushered  in 
Of  Lords  and  Ladies  !  yea  a  Queen 
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The  eldest  seemed,  of  matron  grace ; 
A  diadem  did  her  brow  embrace ; 
Her  air,  as  sprung  of  royal  race  ; — 
Yet  void  of  haughtiness, — 'twas  meek, 
Tho'  dignified, — and  might  bespeak 
One  tried  well  with  adversity,  yet  bore 
Her  chastened  lot,  without  repining  sore. 

On  couches  two  fair  maidens  lay, 
To  fright  and  sickness  a  sad  prey ; 
Yet  when  the  skipper  they  had  seen, 
They  welcomed  him  with  gracious  mein ; 
And  tried  to  thank  him, — but  alas  ! 
Smiles  withered  on  such  pallid  face ; 
Exhausted  by  fatigue  and  pain, 
Their  drooping  heads  reclined  again. 

The  Lords  were  boisterous  and  loud ; 
Yet  frank  and  jolly  :  in  a  crowd 
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They  thanked  the  skipper  for  his  aid ; 
And  with  a  rich  reward  him  paid. 
By  saints  most  lustily  they  swore, 
He  never  had  heard  named  before,-— 
This  was  a  cursed  frith ;  but  now 
They  were  in  safety ;  and  their  vow 
Would  quickly  pay  at  holy  shrine, 
In  Monast'ry  at  DUNFERMELYN. 

Urgent  from  him  they  were  to  know 
If  MALCOLM  were  in  FIFE,  or  no  ; 
They  hop'd  he  was.— He  answered,  yea ; 
Or  only  gone  since  yesterday. 
"  Then  take  this  ring,  and  haste  thee  well 
"  To  wheresoever  he  may  dwell  ; 
"  And  mark  it  be  to  him  conveyed  ; 
"  Then  hither  come,  thou'rt  welcome  made. 

Alas  !  how  hapless  were  the  fates 
Of  these  three  fair  unfortunates ! 
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Born  to  a  realm,—  the  English  throae^ 

Their  rights,  their  prospects  overthrown 

By  violence,  they  forth  were  driven, 

To  seek,  where  they  might  find,  a  haven  ! 

The  NORMAN  now  possessed  the  crown, 

Fair  hope  had  flattered  was  their  own  : 

Now  destined,  over  seas,  to  roam, 

Thro'  storms  they  sought  their  destined  home 

In  HUNGARY  ;  on  their  natal  spot, 

To  mourn  their  bitterness  of  lot  ; 

The  once  fair  blooming  bud's  decay*  — 

That  promised  fruit  in  future  day. 

Thro'  tempests  though  the  vessel  drive, 
In  harbour  calm  it  may  arrive  ; 
When  all  is  veiled  in  gloom  around, 
No  bright'ning  spot  of  promise  found,—* 
Blind  mortals,  hopeless  of  relief, 
Yield  to  the  fell  despair  of  grief, 
E  2 
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While,  in  the  following  hour,  evanished 
The  shroud  that  all  heaven's  beauties  banished. 
The  smiling  sky  renews  its  various  charms, 
Gilds  all  the  scene,  and  with  its  lustre  warms ! 

At  noon  the  Scottish  King  and  train 
(No  longer  could  his  heart  refrain ;) 
Ride  to  the  shore,  in  royal  guise, 
To  where  the  English  vessel  lies  : 
And  bade  kind  welcome  to  the  Fair, 
And  the  attendant  Baroris  there. 
Their  piteous  case  he  much  condoled, 
When  tempests  blew,  and  billows  rolled  : 
For  in  his  memory  had  ne'er 
Been  storm  so  dismal  and  severe : 
But  he  was  happy, — yea,  right  glad, 
The  peril  had  gone  over  head  ; 
And  that  he  saw  them  safe  and  sound, 
In  Scotland,  and  on  MALCOLM'S  ground; 
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Then  were  there  placed  upon  the  board, 
Such  viands  as  their  stores  afford ; 
Ven'son,  sweet  comfits,  fruits  and  wine  ; 
On  which  even  royal  guests  might  dine. 


Warm  and  elate  grew  MALCOLM'S  breast, 
As  they  partook  the  social  feast. 
With  Barons  he  was  frank  and  jolly ; 
And  soon  the  Ladies'  melancholy 
Was  cheered  by  mirth  and  sallies  gay, 
Their  gallant  Knight  did  well  display. 
The  danger  o'er,  their  terror  fled  ; 
No  longer  were  their  spirits  sad : 
The  lightened  bosom  heaved  no  sighs ; 
And  gladness  sparkled  in  the  eyes 
So  languid  and  so  dim  of  late ; — 
Like  patients  in  a  dying  state. 
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Now  landed  all  upon  the  shore ; 
And  MALCOLM  welcomed  them  once  more 
On  fav'rite  Scottish  ground,  high  famed, — 
Of  FIFE  THE  KINGDOM,  fitly  named. 
All  mounted,  quick  their  way  they  win, 
And  soon  arrived  in  DUNFERMELYN. 
The  Tower  of  MALCOLM  on  the  hill  ; 
Around  which  winds  the  crooked  rill, 
Where  did  the  King  the  roe-buck  kill. 
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THE  younger  of  these  sisters  fair 

Of  MALCOLM'S  Throne  soon  gained  a  share. 

First  pity  filled  his  softened  breast, 

That  soon  a  warmer  thrill  confest  : 

For  pity,  in  the  generous  mind, 

Oft  renders  it  to  love  inclined. 

Adorned  with  flowers  that  deck  the  mead, 

Entwining  wreaths  around  the  head, 

MALCOLM  and  MARGARET  gay  appeared 

Before  the  altar  he  had  reared  ; 

And  holy  voice  invoked  Heaven's  care 

To  bless  thro'  life  the  Royal  Pair  ! 

For  many  days  the  nuptial  feast 

Spread  joy  around  in  every  breast ; 
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And  senachies  were  loud  in  song, 

With  voice  and  harp  to  cheer  the  throng ! 

A  theme  so  fertile  could  inspire 

The  brethren  of  the  holy  choir : 

Their  strains,  amid  the  joyous  time, 

May  thus  be  sung  in  modern  rhyme.— 
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RENOWNED  be  thro'  ages  this  glorious  day  ? 
Unfading  its  lustre,  still  genial  its  ray  ; 
That  union  to  valour  and  beauty  hath  given, 
With  sanction  of  mortals,  and  blessing  of  Heaven ! 
O  strong  be  the  ties  that  have  bound  them  in  one, 
And  distant  the  day  when  the  bond  is  undone, 
That  links  courage  so  mighty — to  beauty  so  rare ;   . 
Binds  MALCOLM  the  valiant — to  MARG'RET  the  fair ! 
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O!  soon  may  a  progeny  numerous  arise, 

Sweet  conjugal  blessings,  confirming  their  ties  ; 

All  lovely  and  strong  like  the  stock  whence  they  sprung; 

Their  merits  the  boast  and  the  theme  of  each  tongue  ! 

Their  infancy  o'er,  and  to  full  manhood  grown, 

May  each  be  a  hero  for  Country  and  Crown ; 

The  Crown  of  their  Fathers !  attempt  it  who  dare,— 

Of  MALCOLM  the  valiant,  and  MARG'RET  the  fair  ! 

But  rather  their  reign  be  distinguished  by  peace  ; 
Be  their's,  to  make  strife  'tween  the  nations  to  cease ; 
To  succour  the  downcast,  avenge  th'  oppressed, 
Till  crimes  and  the  lawless  be  check'd  and  repressed ;— - « 
Till  the  fierce  and  the  savage  by  terror  be  tamed, 
And  deeds  of  the  generous  everywhere  famed : 
Thus  blessed  by  their  subjects,  and  blessing  where'er 
Move  MALCOLM  the  valiant,  and  MARG'RET  the  fair  f 
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Religion,  amid  their  protection,  shall  grow 
Luxuriant  like  flow'rs  in  the  midsummer's  glow 
Till  its  beautiful  bloom  and  its  odour  shall  charm, 
And  the  prickles  that  guard  it  shall  cease  to  alarm. 
The  old  and  the  young  will  with  pleasure  repair, 
At  the  altar  to  kneel,  in  devotion  and  prayer : 
Example  alluring,  for  thither  there  went 
King  MALCOLM  the  just,  and  Queen  MARG'RET  the  saint 
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WHEN  cheerless  darkness  dims  the  brow  of  night, 
And  scarce  a  star  emits  a  glimmering  light  ^ 
Should,  bursting  thro'-  the  gloom,  the  moon  emerge, 
With  splendid  crescent,  on  th'  horizon's  verge, 
And,  scattering  the  clouds,  in  her  career 
Throw  bright  effulgence,  from  her  brilliant  sphere, 
On  nature's  shrowded  scenery  below,— 
Tinting  the  landscape  with  a  lustrous  glow ;— • 
How  sweet  the  change  !  how  pleasing  to  the  sight; 
The  soul  partaking  of  supreme  delight ! 
Even  thus,  'mid  gothic  darknesss,  MARG'RET  shone, 
The  brightest  ornament  on  Scotland's  throne. 
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In  arts  accomplished,  pious,  mild,  serene, 

A  graceful  female,  and  a  gracious  Queen. 

Placed  'mongst  a  people  rude,  as  sometimes  grows, 

'Mid  bristly  thistles  on  the  wild,  a  rose ;— • 

She  deemed  it  unbecoming  to  despise, 

But  gave  her  mind  to  teach  and  civilize ; —    . 

To  try  if  seeds,  exotic  to  the  soil, 

Might  thrive  by  culture  and  assiduous  toil : 

To  give  new  bias  to  a  nation's  mind, — , 

In  arts,  in  elegance  so  far  behind  ;— 

And  win  it,  (long  to  barb'rous  habits  prone,) 

To  relish  pleasures  it  had  never  known. 

The  cloistered  monk,  tho'  spent  his  prime  in  schools, 
All  anxious  listened  to  her  lore  in  rules ; — 
Heard  with  astonishment  her  learned  skill 
On  topics,  even  a  Priest  could  argue  ill ; — 
Own'd  all  her  various  gifts  ;  her  zeal  admired ; 
And  doubted  whether  she  might  be  inspired  ; 
So  young,  so  fair,  a  woman,  yea  a  "Queen ;— - 
Such  prodigies  on  thrones  how  seldom  seen ! 
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The  stern  untutored  Chieftain  owned  her  sway, 
And  melted  half  his  hardihood  away,-— 
As,  with  enchanting  mien  and  loveliest  grace, 
She  tried  each  barb'rous  feeling  to  efface ; — 
To  smooth  his  rugged  brow,  with  winning  art, 
And  graft  soft  scions  on  his  savage  heart. 
He  heard  abashed,  and, — pondering  in  his  mind, 
Almost  resolved  in  future  to  be  kind! 
The  youthful  maids,  to  wealth  and  honours  born, 
She  taught  those  arts  that  polish  and  adorn  ;— 
Add  grace  to  form,  and  lend  a  higher  zest 
To  every  beauty,  in  the  eye  of  taste. 

What  fervent  piety  !  in  zeal  how  warm, 
To  win  persuasive,  to  convince  and  charm ! 
Not  that  false  warmth  that  for  a  season  glows, 
Then  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  grows :  — 
Not  childish  tasks,  like  irksome  pennance  done, 
Devotion  finished  when  the  hour  is  run ; 
(Sad  listless  toil,  that  never  can  impart 
One  thrilling  sentiment  to  rouse  the  heart !  ) 
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But  that  celestial  flame — that  holy  fire, 
For  ever  burning, — yet  may  not  expire  f 
Tho'  nursed  in  solitude,  yet  not  confined 
To  cloistered  musings  only  of  the  mind ; 
But  glowed  expansive  in  a  wider  sphere, 
On  all  where'er  its  influence  might  bear : 
And  its  pure  genuine  origin  could  prove 
By  deeds  of  charity,  and  works  of  love ! 

The  fragrance  of  her  memory  so  blest, 
Hath  breathed  on  future  ages  !  and  will  last 
So  long  as  men  in  veneration  hold 
The  brightest  virtues  ; — gifts  of  rarest  mould  : 
Virtues  that  would,  in  polished  times,  adorn 
A  private  station,  even  the  humblest  born ; — 
But  in  that  age,  and  practised  on  a  throne, 
Their  worth  more  useful,  and  more  brilliant  shone. 
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FEEBLE  and  short  was  EDGAR'S  sway, 
Like  sunshine  of  a  winter's  day. 
But,  quick  the  low'ring  clouds  disperse, 
When  mounted  He,  surnamed  the  Fierce, 
His  Father's  throne,  (the  brave  CEANMORE  !) 
And  firmly  grasped  the  sword  he  bore. 
The  savage  Chiefs,  Maormors  proud, 
Successively  beneath  him  bowed. 
Outrage,  that  threatened  to  o'erwhelm, 
Was  promptly  punished  thro'  the  realm : 
No  ancient  use  a  license  gave  ; 
No  rank,  however  high,  could  save ; 
Till,  even  the  terror  of  his  name, 
The  lawless  plunderer  <iould  tame ; 
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And  justice  wav'd  th'  impartial  brand, 

Throughout  a  now  submissive  land. 

His  filial  piety  revered 

The  structure  that  his  Father  reared  ; 

And  added  to  th'  unfinished  Pile 

Turret  and  tower,  and  cloistered  aisle ; — 

Up-reared,  beside  the  hallowed  cell, 

Abodes  where  future  Kings  might  dwell ; — 

To  learn,  from  the  instructions  given, 

The  path  that  leads  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And  large  endowments  to  the  Church  he  gave, 

For  which  it  blessed  him  with  a  hallowed  grave. 
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Now  strike  a  sweeter  string,  for  He  hath  sat 
Upon  the  Fatal  Stone  of  Alban  ;  He, 
Surnamed,  in  after  time,  DAVID  THE  SAINT  ! 
Became  him  well  the  di'dem  of  his  Fathers ; 
For  to  the  jewel  he  imparted  wortfo, 
And  richer  gems  than  ever  it  <"ould  boast. 
For  various  gifts  of  mind  he  was  renowned ; 
Magnificent  in  each.     A  warrior  brave, 
When  usurpation  or  injustice  dared, 
From  north  or  south,  tj  assail  his  territory  ; — 
Then  he,  with  firmest  grasp  and  careful  eye, 
Held  fast  his  kingdom  ;  of  his  native  soil, 
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And  other  lands,  obtained  by  lawful  rights, 
Strongly  tenacious.     Over  these  he  ruled, 
Not  with  a  tyrant's  cruel  sway^  but  just, 
Compassionate,  and  kind  to  every  class 
Of  mingled  subjects,  all  their  claims  he  heard 
With  meekest  patience  ;  and  a  patriarch's  care 
Administered  to  all  what  all  should  have,— • 
Fulfilled  those  duties  Kings  to  subjects  owe. 

But  yet,  amid  the  turmoil  of  his  reign, 
Religion,  in  his  bosom,  sat  enthroned, 
As  firm  as  when,  in  all  the  warmth  of  youth, 
Ere  yet  a  King,  he  paid  his  early  homage. 
For  he  was  trained  in  piety  ;  a.  child, 
He,  with  his  brethren,  all  those  lessons  heard, 
Of  warm  devotion,  from  the  holy  Queen, 
Stamping  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart, 
That  might  not  be  effaced ;  their  lives  the  proof. 
Thus  was  her  life  continuous  ;  for,  through  them, 
She  spake  to  after  ages ;  and  the  stems 
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She  head  engrafted  flourished  blooming  fair, 
Producing  genuine  fruit  to  generations ! 

The  monarch  of  a  barb'rous  realm — but  yet 
His  native  country,  he  resolved  the  plan 
That  well  accorded  with  his  upright  heart  ;= — 
To  polish  by  religion,  and  unite 
The  sceptre  with  the  cross  ;  a  potent  aid. 
In  England  he  had  spent  his  youth,  and  seen 
The  bless'd  effects  that  shone  around  where'er 
The  hallowed  sanctuary  protected  stood. 
Thus  quickened  his  devotion,  he  became 
A  zealous  planter  of  the  Romish  faith; 
An  arch-apostle  of  the  holy  church  ; 
Founding,  in  every  district  of  his  realm, 
Abbeys  and  Convents,  Priories  and  Cells, 
Amply  endowed  with  all  that,  in  the  age, 
Was  reckoned  wealth  j  grants  worthy  of  a  King-. 
But  'mid  the  numerous  claims  that  now  arose, 

G  2 
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His  filial  bosom  warmed,  and  fondly  turned^ 
With  sweet  remembrance  to  the  votive  Churcl 
His  Father  founded  on  the  shores  of  Forth. 
Where,  haply,  he  had  often,  in  the  morn 
Of  youthful  days,  when  warmest  is  the  heart, 
Admired  its  lofty  turrets,  and  enjoyed 
Sensations  that  could  never  be  forgot !  — - 
Hence  his  munificence  and  lavish  gifts, 
Excelling  farr  in  value  and  extent, 
Those  made  to  other  Temples.     Gifts  that  laid 
The  broad  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur ; 
And  raised  his  favoured  Abbey  to  a  height 
Of  splendour  and  of  fame,  that  far  surpassed 
Its  rival  temples,  in  the  Scottish  realm. 
But  his  benevolence  o'erflow'd  to  all ;, 
Not  like  a  fountain  that,  tho'  plenteous,  feeds 
Some  lake  or  reservoir,  denied  to  use  ; 
Where  its  pure  waters  stagnate  and  corrupt ; 
But  sends  them  rather,  gushing  strong  and  free, 
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Iii  copious  streams,  across  the  thirsty  vales, 
To  cheer  and  fertilize  where'er  they  flow  ! 

Amid  the  splendour,  that  now  dazzling  shone 
Around  the  sacred  altars,  once  so  humble,— 
A  feeling  of  regret,  allied  to  sorrow, 
Arises  in  the  bosom,  for  a  race, 
A  godly  race  of  men ; — the  CULDEES  called : 
They  were  the  ancient  pastors  of  the  realm, 
Of  humble  mien,  they  taught  their  humble  flocks, 
In  all  the  pure  simplicity  of  old ; 
Ere  foreign  doctrine,  joined  to  gaudy  forms, 
Had  found  from  Rome  a  passage  to  the  north. 
Their  fame  was  founded  on  affection ;  for, 
From  furthest  ORKNEY  to  the  CHEVIOT  hills, 
Tradition  hath  embalmed  their  memory, 
And  largely  poured  its  unction  on  the  zeal 
And  pious  ministrations  of  those  Priests, 
Devoid  of  worldly  guile. 
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Their  sun  was  waning ; 
And  supplied  their  simple  mode,  a  ritual 
Composed  of  intricate  and  pompous  forms ; 
With  ceremonies  num'rous  and  solemn  : 
A  splendid  pageantry  ;  arrayed  with  all 
That  wealth  could  give,  and  curious  skill  display, — 
Mitre,  and  crosier,  and  costly  robes  ; 
Vessels  of  richest  price,  taper  and  torch, 
And  instruments  of  music,  with  the  chaunts 
That,  during  sacred  service,  or  the  round 
Of  slow  procession,  from  the  aisles  obscure, 
And  vaulted  roof,  poured  forth  the  thrilling  strains 
And  sounds  melodious ! 

The  venerable  Monarch,  "  full  of  days," 
Drew  near  his  latter  end — an  end  of  peace.! 
His  death  was  worthy  of  his  character; 
For  in  the  posture  of  devotion,  he 
(Returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for  all.  it  gave ;) 
Spent  his  last  breath,  and  "  with  his  fathers  slept." 
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Within  those  sacred  precincts  he  revered, 
His  ashes  mingled  with  their  kindred  dust ; 
His  parents  and  his  brethren :  and  his  tomb, 
In  manner  of  the  age,  was  lighted  long 
With  dedicated  taper  ;  honours  due 
To  the  deceased ;  a  monarch  and  a  saint ! 

During  the  rites  funereal  of  the  tomb, 
Unchecked  by  reason,  fancy  thinks  she  hears,, 
Chaunted,  in  solemn  accents,  from  the  choir, 
A  parting  requiem,  she  interprets  thus. — 


THE  REQUIEM. 

ON  earth,  from  life's  uncertain  stage, 
The  sons  of  mankind  fade  away  ; 

As  well  the  youth  of  blooming  age, 
As  he  whose  aged  locks  are  grey. 
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See,  levelled  with  the  low — the  great ; 
Each  earth-born  mortal,  in  his  turn, 
Or  sage,  or  fool,  must  bow  to  fate, 

And  sink  into  the  silent  urn. 
The  lot  is  equal,  good  and  bad  must  die ; 
As  surely  fade  away,  as  lowly  lie? 

But  when  the  sun  of  life  goes  down 

Of  him  who  well  has  spent  the  day, — 
No  d-ouds  with  hirid  aspect  frown, 

Or  veil  the  lustre  of  its  ray. 
The  placid  hour,  the  mind  serene, 

Await  to  soothe,  to  bless  the  just ; 
He  views  the  past  with  tranquil  mien, 

And  bounds  his  soul  beyond  the  dust ! 
No  pangs  torment — no  dismal  fears  molest  ; 
His  life  was  upright,  and  his  end  is  blest ! 

•Should  pious  deeds  not  grace  a  name, 
Or  vice  the  character  degrade  : 
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It  never  can  be  blessed  by  fame ; 

'Tis  laid  for  ever  with  the  dead. 
No  blessings  QH  his  memory  fall, 

No -tears  sincere  lament  his  doom : 
In  vain  were  wealth  and  honours  all, 

In  vain  the  flattering  marble  tomb  : 

The  covering  earth  for  ever  shuts  the  scene, — 

'• . 
He  lies  forgotten,,  as  he  ne'er  had  been ! 

But  when  Jits  course  is  finished  here, 

Thro'  life  who  shone  supremely  bright ; 
He  then  begins  a  new  career, 

Its  sun  can  never  know  a  night ! 
Immortal  then  his  honours  live ; 

Fame  does  not  with  his  ashes  rest ; 
New  ages  but  more  vot'ries  give, 
To  hail  a  memory  so  blessed  ! 
Departed  saint !  to  us  be  wisdom  given 
To  live  thy  life  on  earth,  and  share  thy  lot  in 
heaven  ! 
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Deeply  the  age  was  now  imbued 
With  zealous  piety — tho'  crude  : 
The  fervour  from  the  Throne  spread  wide ; 
And  Baron  keen  with  Baron  vied  j 
To  imitate,  in  sacred  things, 
The  saint-like  pattern  of  their  Kings. 
The  Monarchs  seemed,  in  sooth,  to  strive — 
Who  best  should  cause  Religion  thrive; 
And  Convent  upon  Convent  rose 
Wherever  ghostly  Fathers  chose  ; 
And  ample  rev'nues  were  conferred, 
To  urge  to  fervour,  and  reward. 
Always  obtained  of  royal  caxe 
Queen  MARG'RET'S  Church,  the  greatest  share. 
The  bounty  of  a  liberal  mind, 
The  SECOND  ALEXANDER  joined,— 
To  what  his  pious  ancestors  had  given, 
As  offerings  devout  to  gracious  heaven. 
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The  wasting  fabric  he  repaired  ; 

And  splendid  edifices  reared  : 

Hall  and  chamber  soon  arose  ; 

From  year  to  year  the  number  grows : 

Aisle  is  added  unto  aisle, 

In  architecture's  richest  style  ; 

With  all  the  graces  beautified, 

That  noble  ART,  with  lavish  pride, 

Round  Gothic  structures  wanton  spreads ; — 

Its  portals,  windows,  and  facades  ; 

Until  the  Pile  is  so  arrayed, 

With  lovely  forms,  it  seems  as  made 

Like  fancied  palaces,  that  'rise  in  dreams! 

Charming  the  ravished  eye  with  radiant  gleatfis,- 
By  far  more  beauteous,  in  their  glorious  light, 
Than  ever  blessed,  awake,  the  human  sight ! 

The  number  of  the  cells  increase, 
And  new  Religious  fill  the  place ; 
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For  sanctity  so  great  it*  fame, 
Pilgrims  from  distant  countries' came; 
With  fervent  zeal  their  hearts  incline, 
To  kneel  before  the  holy  shrine 
Of  now  the  canonized  Queen; 
Where  miracles  had  oft  been  seen  !  — 
For  royal  joined  to  monkish  zeal 
Had  to  the  legend  set  their  seal; 
And  MARG'RET'S  cath'lie  virtues  were 
Enrolled  in  saintly  Calendar .-»-*• 
Such  was  the  manner  of  the  age  ;*— 
And  surely  few  had  graced  its  page, 
So  truly  worthy  there  to  shine ; 
Example  of  a  bosom  even  on  earth  divine ! 
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When  the  Third  ALEXANDER  died ; 

(A  day  that  humbled  Scotland's  pride :) 

ST.  MARG'RET'&  Abbey  then  displayed, 

Through  all  its  large  extent,  a  scene 

Of  nobler  grandeur  in  its  mien, 
Than  ever  was  before  surveyed 
Since  its  foundation :  now  its  fame 

For  sanctity  resounded  wide  ; 
With  the  transcendance  of  its  name. 

In  vain  the  rival  Convents  vied. 
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And  sure  on  more  majestic  Pile 

Our  northern  sun  did  seldom  smile  ! 

Ascending  from  the  vale  below, 

How  nobly  would  it  meet  the  eye  ; 

When  all  its  turrets  seemed  to  glow, 

Midway  in  the  morning  sky  ! 
Then  as  approached  the  pilgrim  nigher, 

Some  holy  matin  chaunt  might  swell ; 
That  coldest  bosom  could  inspire, 
And  kindle  bright  a  hallowed  fire, 

Forever  there  to  dwell!     _, 
How  sweetly  did  the  vesper  bell, 

When  solemn  eve  was  softly  falling,— 
Fling  its  mellow  sounds  abroad, 
Thro'  twilight's  dim.  expanse ;  from  cell, 

Or  distant  wand'ring,  homeward  calling, 
To  sing  to  Heaven  the  evening  ode ! 
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Around  its  courts  or  garden  strolling, 
When  tranquil  moonlight's  sweetest  hour 
Had  tinted  soft  each  gothic  tower, — 

The  heart  could  scarce  forbear  extolling 
Its  rich  magnificence  with  pride  ! 
(Which  spite  of  vows  will  still  abide:) 
The  mitred  Abbot  might  recount, 
In  every  age,  endowments  given ; 
Of  lordly  lands  the  rich  amount ; — 
And  all  the  other  gifts  of  heaven  : 
With  worldly  pleasure,  he  might  dwell 
On  Kings,  that  loved  their  holy  cell ; — 
Who  came,  when  erring,  to  be  shriven, 
,  And  had  those  errors  all  forgiven  ; — 
Who  humbly  begged  the  pious  prayer 
To  saints  with  heaven  who  interfere  ; — 
And  when  they  sought  their  lasting  home, 
Honouring  yet  honoured,  here  they  found  a  tomb. 
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Surety  *  iFane  so  holy,  ?&ir, 
Was  heaven's  and  saints' .peculiar  care: 
No  wretch  dared  impiously  incline 
To  scathe  ifcs  altar,  or  its  shrine; 
But  destined  was  it  to  descend, 
The  holiest  'Temple  in  the  land ; 
From  age  to  age  its  fame  still  higher ; 
Till  in  the  mists  of  time  was  quench'd  its  sacred  fire. 
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SCARCE  had  arose  the  dubious  light  of  morn, 
When  clouds  of  smoke  aloft  in  air  were  borne  ; 
Threatening  to  quench  the  feeble  dawning  light, 
And  bring  again  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
What  horror  seized,  when  suddenly  the  day 
Waxed  brighter  than  the  full  meridian  ray  ! 
When,  rudely  roused  amid  its  morning  dream?, 
DUNFERMLIXE  saw  its  Abbey  red  with  flames  i 
Beheld  the  fiery  pyramids  mount  on  high, 
And  flash  their  waving  summits  in  the  sky  ! — 
And  heard  those  sounds,  that  peaceful  hearts  appal, 
Of  falling  roof,  and  beam,  and  fractured  wall. 
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But  higher  yet  their  terror  was  increased, 
When  rushing  on,  they  saw  armed  ranks  invest 
Its  total  circuit ;  and  with  joy  exclaim, 
At  every  conquest  of  the  furious  flame  ! 
Arose,  with  savage  yell,  the  horrid  cries, 
Amid  the  dread  unhallowed  sacrifice  !  — 
Like  Moloch's  priests  around  his  demon  fire,— • 
Their  shouts  then   loudest,  when  the  flames  rose 
higher ! 

What  can  resist  such  fatal  power, 
When  unrestrained  its  fury  rages  :^~ 
Are  vanquished  soon  the  princely  bower, 
.The  fretted  roof,  the  stately  tower, 
Unconquered,  undecayed  through  ages  ! 

Wider  the  conflagration  sweeps, 
With  thund'ring  noise,  involving  all 
The  pomp  of  palace,  and  of  hall 

In  hideous  smoking  heaps  ! 
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Till  nought  remains,  thro'  all  the  vast  extent, 
Save  fragments  all  uncouth,  the  bursting  flames  had  rent. 

Thus  fell  in  one  revengeful  day, 

(Alas  how  easy  to  destroy  !  ) 
The  toil  of  ages ; — pride  of  Kings, — 
Who  clothed  it  in  such  rich  array : 
A  pious  nation's  chiefest  joy  ;•— 
Th'  abode  of  learning ;— all  that  brings 
Delight  unto  the  eyes,— or  whence  fair  knowledge  springs! 

EDWARD  !  for  this  and  all  th'  atrocious  deeds, 
Thou  wrought'st  on  Scotland,  in  thy  fierce  career, 

As  oft  as  sounded  into  northern  ear, 
Thy  hated  name  deep  execration  breeds : 

For  wheresoe'er  thy  armies  came, 

Was  kindled  wide  the  ruthless  flame, 

Round  all  who  dared  be  Scotsmen  free, 

And  spurned  at  English  slavery! 
i  2 
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Thy  frowning  brow,  and  fiery  eye 

Gave  signals  stern  for  desolation ; 
Felt  all  its  pangs,  yet  scorned  to  sigh, 

The  noblest  spirits  of  the  nation  ! 
The  chains,  that  would  have  bound  them,  burst  ; 
Scotland  was  free,  and  Edward's  fame  was  curst  ! 

What  misery  ambition  brings, 
When,  fostered  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  pours,  like  fierce  volcano  wide, 
And  havoc  spreads  on  every  side  ! 
The  face  of  nature  then  reverts 

To  pristine  rudeness  of  the  wild ; 
Its  cultured  beauty  all  departs, 

And  nought  remains  but  scenes  defiled 
With  horrid  slaughter  scattered  wide 
Thro*  ravaged  plains,  and  towns  o'erthrown. 

Where  human  foot  may  not  abide  ; 
But  mangled  heaps  are  left  to  groan, 
Amid  the  desert  all  alone  ! 
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In  dread  succession  thro*  the  lapse  of  time> 
Committing  every  base  and  brilliant  crime. 
Shall  still,  unfailing,  Conquerors  arise  ?-— • 
Those  murd'rous  monsters  of  gigantic  size  ! 
Who,  ruthless,  stalk  the  earth,  in  demon  pride, 
And  mock  the  dying  groans  on  every  side  ! 
Swear  causeless  vengeance  on  a  foreign  land,— 
And  spread  wide  slaughter  o'er  a  peaceful  strand  ; 
Who,  their  vain  pomp  and  triumphs  to  increase, 
Would  shed  the  blood  of  half  the  human  race  ;-— 
Who  look  on  men  as  only  war  machines, — 
Mere  items  in  the  list  of  ways  and  means ; — 
Barter  the  blood  of  thousands,  for  a  name, 
And  fight  a  battle,  as  they  play  a  game ! 

The  hurricane,  that  sweeps  the  ocean  isles, 
And  strews  their  surface  with  ten  thousand  spoils ;- 
The  levelling  deluge,  rolling  on  its  way, 
That  turns  a  province  to  a  roaring  sea ; — 
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The  wrath  of  ^ETNA,  when  its  fires  o'erflow, 
And  pour  red  cataracts  on  the  plains  below  ;-— 
Ev'n  earthquakes,  when  they  rend  the  globe's  firm 

breast, 

And,  from  their  granite  bases,  mountains  wrest  ; 
Ope  wide  their  yawning  mouths,  and  give  a  tomb 
To  crowded  cities,  in  their  caverned  womb  ;  — 
Are  only  emblems,—  feeble  types  of  those 
Who  make  each  stranger  race  a  race  of  foes  !  — 
All  joined  together  have  not  given  birth 
To  half  the  ills  those  heroes  heap  on  earth  ! 

Ye  vaunting  demigods  !  who  seek  a  name 
Adored,  undying,  in  the  page  of  fame  : 
Where  is  your  praise,  or  living,  or  when  dead  ?  — 
The  conquered  hate  you,  and  th'unconquered  dread.  — 
Yours  are  the   heart  -breathed    curse,    the    hidden 
The  body's  homage,  and  obedience  loth.     [wroth/  — 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  lisped  prayer, 
The  son-bereaved  matron's  dumb  despair,  —  • 
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The  groan  of  mangled  hosts,— the  famished  cry, — 
The  lazar's  sickness,— and  the  patriot's  sigh, — 
Commingling  deep,  to  Heaven's  just  throne  arise, 
And  call  for  vengeance  from  th'  avenging  skies ! 
Descends  the  curse, — the  tyrant  feels  distrust, 
Dark  snares  alarm,  and  pleasures  lose  their  gust ; 
He  fears  the  fawning  smile, — the  secret  steel,— 
Th'  embrace  of  beauty, — and  the  poisoned  meal; — 
Appalling  dreams  his  nightly  slumbers  start, 
And  gnawing  conscience  preys  upon  his  heart  ; 
From  ghastly  phantoms,  that  pursue,  he  flies  ; 
And  bears  a  thousand  deaths  ere  yet  he  dies  ! 

Where  is  your  praise  when  living,  or  when  dead  ? 
When  in  the  tomb  your  pomp  and  power  are  laid, — 
The  realms  rejoice,  the  earth  from  fear  is  free, 
And  peace  and  freedom  shout — a  jubilee  ! 
The  wise,  the  good,  to  you  no  tropliies  raise, 
And  only  their  esteem  is  genuine  praise. 
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Your  splendid  victories,  your  bright  career. 

Beget  a  sad  remembrance  and  a  tear  ; 

Your  laurels  reared  with  blood,  accursed,  fade, 

And  execrations  deep  insult  your  shade ; — 

Until  some  rival  hero  rear  his  crest, 

Divert  the  curse,  and  give  your  memory  rest ! 
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iSo&ert  25ruce, 


BESIDE  his  ancestors,  beneath  the  dome 
Of  sainted  MARG'RET'S  consecrated  Fane, 
The  wearied  dust  of  BRUCE  here  found  a  tomb, 
When  he  had  finished  his  laborious  reign  ; 
For  Scotland  glorious !  but  'twill  ever  stain, 
With  foulest  blot,  the  page  of  Edward's  fame  : 
An  age  that  independence  could  regain, 
By  fiercest  struggle,  for  a  glorious  aim ; 
That  roused  each  patriot  heart,  and  warmed  it  to  a  flame ! 
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His  friends  were  few,  and  small,  alas !  the  band 
That  armed  for  freedom,  'gainst  so  strong  a  host  ; 
But  they  had  sworn  to  win  their  native  land  ;  — 
That  Scotland  yet  should  have  a  crown  to  boast ! 
And,  tho'  by  wayward  fortune  sadly  crossed, 
The  heart  was  resolute,  and  scorned  to  yield ; 
But  boldly  urged  its  way, — like  vessel  tost, 
Amid  tremendous  waves,  on  ocean's  field ; 
Until  was  reached  the  port,  that  could  from  danger  shield. 

Who  does  not  march  with  BRUCE  thro'out  the  realm  ? 
And  proudly  feel  his  Scottish  heart  dilate ! 
Whene'er  his  prowess  could  the  Southron  'whelm, 
And  gain  another  province  of  his  state : 
Who  does  not,  to  his  offspring,  warm  relate 
The  triumph  of  the  field  of  BANNOCKBURN  ! 
Where  courage  on  each  brow  heroic  sate, 
Forcing  a  triple  host  of  foes  to  turn  ; 
And  Scotland  gained  the  laurel  she  of  old  had  worn  ! 
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Thou  hadst  a  generous  nature,  BRUCE  !  and  mild ; 
Thy  softer  virtues  all  benignly  shone : 
In  peace, — thy  bloodless  sceptre  never  soiled 
The  blooming  chaplet  that  thy  sword  had  won. 
Thy  fame, — acquired  not  from  war  alxme, 
But  as  or  King,  or  soldier, — as  thou  wert, 
Shall  emanate  for  ever  from  thy  throne  ; — 
In  every  age,  shall  warm  the  manly  heart, 
Till  virtue,  freedom,  honour  from  the  world  depart ! 
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WITHIN  those  precincts,  at  the  moonlight  hour, 

When  meditation  best  befits  the  mind,—- 

Must  oft  have  sought  the  solitary  haunt, 

And  lovely  quiet  of  the  Abbey  Walk, 

That  Bard  who,  in  more  serious  hour  and  mood, 

Has  to  his  pious  musings  given  its  name. 

Sweet  were  his  various  lays ;  and  seldom  breathed 

The  ancient  Muse,  such  inspirations  deep 

On  any  of  her  vot'ries.     Tho'  the  age 

Was  rude  and  callous  to  poetic  strains; 
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And  but  begun  to  hear,  at  intervals, 

And  love  the  tender  warblings  of  the  lyre,—- 

(When  hushed  the  warlike  sound  and  clang  of  arms; ) 

Yet  in  these  modern  days,  the  past'ral  tale, 

By  wooing  shepherd  to  the  maiden  told,-— 

While  browsed  their  peaceful  flocks  upon  the  hill, 

Excites  and  long  will  gain  the  meed  of  praise. 
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ftcformation. 


IN  northern  climates,  when  the  vernal  sun 
Pours  his  warm  beams  upon  the  snow-clad  earth, 
Quickly  dissolve  the  wintry  heaps  that  long 
Had  hid  the  face  of  nature ;  and  succeeds 
The  lovely  hue  of  herbage  ;  intermixed 
With  countless  numbers  of  fresh  blooming  flowers, 
Various  in  form,  in  colour,  and  perfume, 
That  charm  the  senses  and  rejoice  the  heart ! 

So  was  it  with  the  Reformation  :  long 
The  nations  sat  in  darkness,  till  the  light,  .*j 

The  glorious  light  of  truth  and  knowledge,  rose 
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And  shed  its  radiance  o'er  th'  awakened  mind  ! 
Then  fell  the  film  that  long  had  veiled  the  sight : 
Delusion  vanished,  and  the  truth  prevailed  : 
The  incrustation  was  removed,  that  time 
Had  wrapt  around  the  precious  gem  ;  and  then 
Its  lustre  was  displayed ; — its  genuine  worth. 
But  weeds  will  grow  among  the  flowers,  and  tares 
Among  the  wheat :  and  anger,  and  revenge, 
And  zeal  misguided,  sprung  up  in  the  heart; 
And  there  were  fostered, — even' by  upright  men, — 
The  hatred  'gainst  the  ancient  faith  was  deep, 
And  might  not  be  appeased,  until  were  razed 
The  Temples,  deemed  denied  by  popish  rites. 
The  dreadful  tumult  raged  throughout  the  realm 
Like  a  continued  earthquake,  that  threw  down 
The  lofty  Fanes ;  the  pride  of  ages ;  that  had  stood 
For  centuries,  a  wonder  and  a  boast ! 
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THESE  crumbling  ruins  now  survey  :-*- 
Long  centuries  have  rolled  away, 
Since,  from  their  lofty  heights  o'erthrown, 
Their  towers  along  the  ground  were  strewn 
Yet  still  some  fragments  may  be  seen. 
To  mark  the  site  where  they  have  been. 
Tho'  tempest-worn,  the  Brothers'-hall 
Can  boast  its  massy  Southern  Wall, 
And  Western  Window, — once  the  pride 
Of  some  superior  artist,  skilled, 
To  fashion  stone  even  as  he  willed ; 
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\Jntil  the  mimic  figures  vied 

With  all  tiie  pencil's  art  supplied. 

The  ancient  portal  yet  remains, 

And  on  its  strong-ribbed  roof  sustains 

A  ruined  gate-house ;  once  the  guard 

Of  entrance  to  the  main  court-yard. 

Exists  one  wall  alone  to  tell, 

Where  did  the  learned  Monarch  dwell, 

WThen  hapless  CHARLES  first  saw  a  world, 

From  which  he  was  so  rudely  hurled. — • 

Of  MALCOLM'S  Tower,  by  crooked  rill. 

Is  seen  a  shapeless  fragment  still ; — 

That  royal  Fort  of  ancient  fame, 

From  which  DUNFEHMLINE  took  its  name. 

The  venerable  Church  uprears 

Its  pond'rous  mass,  embrowned  with  years 

From  age  to  age  its  form  repaired, 

Few  ancient  fragments  now  are  spared ; 

Them,  still  the  skilful  eye  can  trace, 

By  antique  shape  and  shrivelled  face ; 
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Like  aged  thorns  that  long  have  stood, 
The  rifted  patriarchs  of  the  wood. 
But  lo  !  amid  these  ruined  halls, 
A  Temple  rears  its  hallowed  walls  ; 
(Like  fabled  bird  that  upward  springs, 

From  the  warm  ashes  of  its  sire ; 
Feels  new  life  vibrate  thro'  its  wings, 

And  all  its  youth  renewed  by  fire  !  ) 
Sublime  it  lifts  its  gothic  form, 

Beside  the  ancient  Fane  so  grey; — 
Destined  to  resist  the  storm. 

While  centuries  roll  their  yeare  away 
But  man's  fast-fleeting  transient  day, 
(Alas  !  how  soon  that  day  is  passed, 
His  feeblest  works  himself  outlast !  ) 
Shall  often, — often  quench  its  ray, 
Before  those  walls  all  ruined  lie, 
In  future  ages'  wondering  eye  ! 
The  crumbling  Fabric  by  its  side, 

To  this  the  fame  of  ages  lends  ; 
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And  with  the  bloom  of  youthful  pride, 

Its  venerable  aspect  blends. 
No  longer  shall  the  royal  Tombs, 

Despoiled,  unsheltered,  now  remain ; — 
Their  ashes,  and  their  sacred  homes, 

Outraged,  defiled  by  hands  profane, — 
Shall,  honoured  with  due  reverence,  lie, 
Beneath  a  splendid  cemetry  ! 
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PLACED  on  the  summit  of  its  loftiest  tower, 
What  a  majestic  picture  spreads  unfurled 
Its  various  scenery  beneath  the  sky  ! 
Each  object,  whether  beautiful  or  grand, 
Attention  claiming  from  the  wavering  eye. 
Uncertain  where  to  fix.     Far  to  the  west, 
BENLEDI  rears  its  pointed  top  sublime, 
Thin-veiled  by  an  etherial  robe  of  grey, 
That  softly  shades  its  sides, — by  distance  wove  : 
In  ancient  times,  when  mountain- worship  held 
Its  solemn  rites,  'twas  sacred  unto  Heaven  ; 
Heijce  called  the  Mount  of  God,    Nearer  to  view, 
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And  more  distinct, — high  tow'rs  aloft  BENLOMOND, 

Like  giant-monarch,  calmly  looking  round 

On  all  his  subject  realm ;  alternately, 

With  clouds  and  sunbeams  bright  his  head  begirt, — 

Even  as  he  smiles  benign,  or  awful  frowns 

In  loudest  thunder !     Less  ambitious  heights, 

Their  undulating  summits  softly  round, 

Now  court  the  eye ; — the  LENNOX  hills, 

Together  with  each  mount  that  homage  yields 

To  ancient  STRIVELYN'S  venerable  towers. 

Southward  the  broad-based  TINTOC  high  in  air 
Exalts  its  crest,  bedimmed  with  frequent  clouds, 
That  slowly  sail  along  its  breast,  or  lie 
Arrested  on  its  lofty  ridge,  as  through 
The  wide  expanse  of  sky  they  travelled  on. 

Beyond  the  Frith,  the  PENTLAND  hills  exclude 
All  further  prospect ;  but  compensate  fair, 
By  mountain  beauties,  for  the  scenes  they  hide : 
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Verdant  each  swelling  mount ;  and  sweetly  rest 
Upon  their  jutting  brows  the  rays  of  morn  • 
And,  as  retires  the  sun  behind  the  west,—- 
The  purple  beams  of  evening ! 

Right  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  sea, 
With  stately  groves  surrounded,  proudly  rise 
The  Halls  of  HOPETON,  looking  o'er  the  tide  : 
Wide  stretch  the  shadowy  woods  along  the  shore, 
And  backward  far  extend ; — a  splendid  scene  ! 
Magnificently  rich  in  rural  charms  ; 
And  fitted  to  adorn  and  be  adorned 
By  the  majestic  flood  that  sweeps  its  shores  ! 

Ungracious  were  it  not  a  while  to  gaze, 
With  fondest  recollection,  on  the  spot 
Where  the  good  Queen — the  pious  MARG'RET  crossed, 
In  elder  time,  the  channel  of  the  sea, 
Since  honoured,,  (proud  distinction,)  by  her  name. 
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Pass  on  where  eastward,  spread  along  the  beach, 
And  inland, — swelling  into  tufted  mounts, 
With  sheltered  vales  between, — the  wide  domains 
Of  fair  DALMENY  PARK  salute  the  eye : 
A  spacious  range, — a  wilderness  of  wood ! 
Like  a  vast  forest  seen  afar ;  'mid  which, 
Reared  on  fair  eminence,  a  structure  stands 
Majestic,  like  a  temple  of  the  east 
Amid  its  sacred  groves  ! 

But  see — the  sun  a  copious  flood  of  light 
Pours  on  the  Capital !  as  if  to  shew 
Its  glories  all  resplendent  to  the  world  I 
Rejoices  in  the  beams  the  MAIDYN  FORT  ; 
And  seems  as  changed  its  gloomy  rugged  front, — 
The  ancient  rock  it  rests  on,  to  assume, 
Amid  the  blaze,  the  semblance  of  a  smile ! 

Far  in  the  east,  till  vanish  from  the  eye, 
The  LAMMERMOORS,  a  gloomy  range,  uplift 
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Their  sable  heads  into  a  kindred  sky : 
Lurid  and  grim  their  aspect ;  dark  abode 
Of  clouds  perpetual,  that  rest  or  float 
Upon  their  heathy  summits  ;  whence  distil 
The  drizzling  rains,  or,  moved  to  greater  wroth, 
The  pouring  torrents  and  the  thunder  storm  ! 

Turn  to  a  scene  more  lovely,  where  the  Frith 
Widely  extends  its  ample  flood,  serene 
And  motionless,  unless  when  gayly  sport 
The  wanton  sunbeams  on  its  rippling  tide. 
How  pleasing  to  behold  the  numerous  barks, 
Unfurled  broad  their  canvass, — gently  float 
Along  the  smooth  expanse  ; — or  nobly  cleave 
The  hostile  billow,  by  the  breeze  impelled ; — 
Tossing,  with  gallant  air,  the  wreathy  foam ; — 
And  force  a  path  throughout  a  host  of  waves  ! 
Upward  and  downward,  swift  they  urge  their  way 
Homeward   and    forth,  with    merchandise    deep 
fraught, 
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Of  various  soil  and  clime  the  produce  rich  :— 
Pleasing  exchange  of  superfluity  and  want 
To  distant  lands ;  administering  the  stores 
Of  art  and  nature,  need  and  luxury ! 
A  mutual  blessing, — making  all  partake 
The  gifts  of  various  climes,— the  skill  of  each ! 
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STATE  OF  SCOTLAND  AT  THE  OPEN- 
ING OF  THE  POEM. 


To  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  ancient  history  of 
their  country,  the  following  short  account  of  the 
state  in  which  Scotland  stood,  at  the  period  when 
the  Poem  commences,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
DUNCAN,  the  Father  of  MALCOLM  CANMORE,  was 
murdered  by  MACBETH,ataplace  called  Bothgow- 
anan,  near  Elgin,  in  the  year  1 039-  Shakespeare, 
in  his  well-known  tragedy,  has  placed  this  event 
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at  Inverness,  in  MACBETH'S  own  castle :  but 
this  is  a  poetical  fiction,  contradicted  by  authen- 
tic records.  DUNCAN  left  two  sons,  who  were 
both  in  nonage.  DONALD,  the  younger,  fled  to 
the  Highlands ;  and  MALCOLM  took  refuge  with 
SIWARD,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  uncle. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover 
the  throne,  SIWARD  raised  a  powerful  army,  and 
marched  into  Scotland  with  MALCOLM,  to  restore 
him  to  his  father' s  kingdom.  MACBETH  prepared 
to  defend  the  throne  to  which  he  had  attained. 
The  hostile  armies  met  at  Dunsinan  :  a  bloody 
conflict  ensued ;  in  which  the  army  of  MACBETH 
was  totally  overcome.  After  struggling  for  some 
time  against  superior  forces,  he  was  at  length 
killed  by  MACDUFF,  at  Lumphanan,  in  Perth- 
shire, in  the  year  1056;  after  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen years. 

MALCOLM  then  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Besides  the  country  north  of  the 
Forth,  the  Lothians  and  Cumberland  belonged 
to  the  Scottish  dominions  :  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland was  his  kinsman  ;  and  EDWARD 
the  Confessor  was  his  friend.  Having  no  waf 
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with  England,  the  early  part  of  his  reign  was 
employed  in  establishing  his  throne  upon  a 
firm  basis ;  in  composing  the  feuds  of  jarring 
clans ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  af- 
fections of  his  northern  subjects,  who  were 
ready  to  rebel  against  any  king,  whenever  a  fit 
opportunity  occurred. 

The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  in  a  very 
rude  state  at  this  period.  There  were  scarcely 
any  places  worthy  of  the  name  of  towns  ;  agri- 
culture was  little  practised  ;  and  the  population 
subsisted,  in  a  great  measure,  on  what  was  ob- 
tained by  hunting,  and  on  the  produce  of  their 
domesticated  animals.  There  was  no  manufac- 
ture, but  for  covering  the  body  in  the  coarsest 
manner ;  craftsmen,  with  the  exception  of 
workers  in  iron,  were  scarcely  known  ;  and  of 
trade  there  was  none.  There  was  no  learning 
but  amongst  the  Monks  ;  the  Chiefs  despised  it 
as  unwarlike  and  contrary  to  their  ancient 
customs  ;  and,  even  MALCOLM  himself  could  not 
read.  The  Gaelic  language  was  the  proper 
national  tongue  beyond  the  Forth ;  but  in  the 
Lothians,  and  to  the  southward,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  prevailed. 
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But,  with  the  reign  of  MALCOLM  a  new  era 
commenced.  He  married  an  Anglo-Saxon 
|*p*ncess ;  and  with  her  were  introduced  a 
number  ©f  her  countrymen,  who  brought  with 
them  those  arts,  in  which  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  were  superior  to  Scotland  in  that  age. 
These  followers  were  generally  Nobles  from 
different  parts  of  England;  who,  dissatisfied 
with  the  measures  of  WILLIAM  the  Conqueror, 
betook  themselves,  along  with  the  partizans  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  to  an  honourable 
exile  in  Scotland,  under  the  patronage  of  MAL- 
COLM and  MARGARET.  About  the  same  period, 
MALCOLM  penetrated  into  Northumberland,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  WILLIAM,  and  Brought  to  his 
own  country  an  immense  number  of  captives. 
These  remained  in  Scotland ;  and  introduced, 
by  degrees,  not  only  all  the  arts  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  but  along  with  them 
the  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which 
they  spoke,  that  soon  began  to  supersede  the 
Gaelic  j  especially  along  the  coasts,  where  a  great 
number  of  traders  were  settled :  this  tongue, 
previous  to  that  period,  had  been  universally 
vernacular.  From  this  time,  Scotland  must  date 
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a  new  era,  in  every  thing  that  characterises  a 
nation — in  language,  in  manners,  in  customs,  in 
laws,  in  religion,  and  in  all  the  arts.  Though 
independent  as  a  kingdom,  it  began  gradually, 
thenceforth,  to  partake  of  all  the  advantages  of 
superior  civilization  ;  and  to  assume,  though 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  neighbouring  nation. 
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OF  THE  PERIOD  AT  WHICH  THE  MO+ 
NASTEEY  WAS  FOUNDED. 


MALCOLM  III.  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year 
1057,  about  the  age  of  thirty- three  years.  The 
Poem  is  made  to  commence,  a  very  short  time 
after  that  period,  with  a  hunting  match ;  which 
I  have  placed  on  Saline  hills :  at  which  a  num- 
ber of  the  King's  supporters  in  the  late  war 
may  readily  be  supposed  to  have  assembled ;  as 
was  common  in  ancient  times.  The  hunt  ter- 
minates at  PittencriefF,  by  MALCOL?*I  killing  the 
stag,  after  incurring  personal  danger  from  the 
attack.  This  narrow  escape  is  supposed  to  re- 
mind him  of  a  vow  he  might  have  made,  while 
p.  fugitive  from  his  native  country ;  and  lie  in- 
stantly resolves  to  acquit  himself  of  this  pio\/<? 
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promise,  and  to  found  a  Monastery  in  the  im-« 
mediate  neighbourhood.  This  was  a  very  fre- 
quent case  in  antiquity.  He  might  have  recol- 
lected that  his  ancestor,  MALCOLM  II.  in  grati- 
tude for  his  decisive  victory  over  the  Danes,  in 
the  year  1010,  founded  a  feligious  house,  with- 
its  appropriate  church,  at  Mortlach, .  near  the 
scene  of  the  bloody  conflict.  His  own  sort,. 
ALEXANDER  II.  (although  this  could  not  have 
any  influence)  is  believed  to  have  founded  and 
endowed  a.  Monastery  at  Inchcolm,  in  the  frith 
of  Forth,  in  consequence  of  being  delivered 
from  eminent  danger  in  crossing  at  the  Queen's 
Ferry,  by  landing  on  this  island.  To  quote 
many  such  instances  would  be  unnecessary ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  remarked, .  that,  unless  in 
the  case  of  DAVID  I.  who  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  Abbeys  by  wholesale,  the  greater 
number  of  religious  houses,  both  in  this  and  in 
other  countries,  originated  in  gratitude  for  some 
signal  deliverance ;  or  for  being  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  object  of  an  anxious  desire.- .  This 
principle  is  in  the  heart"  of  man  ;  and  is,,  to  a 
certain  degree,  acted  upon  every  day.  Although 
MALCOLM  was  very  illiterate,  he  was  certainly 
H  2  '  *. 
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susceptible  of  religions  imjfre«*ions ;  and  having 
now  attained  to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers, 
he  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  resolved  to 
found  and  endow  a  Monastery^  in  gratitude  to 
Heaven.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  MALCOLM 
was  persuaded  to  this  pious  action  by  Queen 
MARGARET  and  TURGOT  heir  confessor,  subse*. 
quent  to  his  marriage.  BOICE  says,  "  Ejusdetn 
illius  TURGOTI  suasu/'  &c.—- that  MALCOLM^  by 
the  persuasion  of  TtiRGoT,  founded  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Dunfermline ;  ordaining, 
that  thereafter  it  should  become  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Kings.  If  this  was  the  case,  which  is 
v«ry  doubtful,  I  have  then  sacrificed  historical 
accuracy  to  poetical  effect.  MALCOLM  is  sup- 
posed to  have  married  the  Princess  MARGARET 
in  the  year  1070 ;  but  there  is  a  confusion  in 
this  part  of  the  national  records,  which  evert 
puzzled  that  accurate  annalist  Lord  HAILES. 
If  he  was  married  in  that  year,  still  the  Monas- 
tery might  have  been  built  during  the  space  of 
thirteen  years,  from  the  principle  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  certain  that  the  King  resided  at 
frunfermline,  ( i.  e.  at  the  tower,  in  the  adjoin* 
jjig  glen,)  when  MARGARET  arrived  in  Fife ;  it 
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is  equally  certain,  that  he  was  married  there; 
and  it  was  almost  essential  that  there  should  be 
a  church  or  chapel  adjacent  to  a  royal  residence : 
besides,  MALCOLM  was  not  engaged  in  war  for 
several  years  after  his  accession,  which  afforded 
him  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 


r>VNF»RMLINS  ABBEY. 


THE    ORIGINAL    MONKS    OF    TH& 
PRIORY. 


THE  first  monks  that  were  planted  in  Dunferm- 
line  Priory  were  Citldees  •;  and  probably  thirteen 
only  ;  as,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  the  Apo&- 
ties,  they  adhered  to  this  number.  The  Mo- 
nastery was  dedicated  ta  the  Holy  Trinity,  like 
all  the  other  Culdee  establishments.  It  con- 
tinued a  Priory,  during  the  reigns  of  MALCOLM, 
DONALD  BANE,  DUNCAN,  EDGAR,  and  ALEXAN- 
DER I. — about  sixty  years ;  and  it  was  made 
an  Abbey  by  DAVID  I.  when  he  brought^ 
thirteen  Benedictine  monks  from  England,  in 
the  year  11 24;  "wishing,  pe"haps,"  says  Dr. 
JAMIESON,  "by  giving  greater  honour  to  the 
place,  to  reconcile  the  CulJcea  to  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  his  English  monks."  A  famous  meeting 
took  place  between  Queen  MARGARET  and  the 
Scottish  clergy  in  the  year  1074;  at  which 
the  former  displayed  her  skill  in  canonical 
learning.  This  was  altogether  a  curious  sort  of 
synod.  The  clergy  were  Celts,  and  of  course 
did  not  understand  the  Anglo-Saxon  language ; 
the  Queen  spoke  the  latter,  without  knowing  a 
single  word  of  the  Celtic  ;  and  MALCOLM,  who 
understood  both,  acted  as  interpreter.  The 
meeting  lasted  for  three  days  ;  and,  one  of  the 
main  topics  of  discussion  was  concerning  the 
proper  time  for  observing  Lent.  The  Queen 
astonished  the  Celtic  clergy  with  the  extent  of 
her  theological  knowledge  ;  and  they  went 
away,  either  convinced  by  the  strength  of  her 
arguments.,  or  overawed  by  her  royal  authority, 
to  practise  Lent  at  a  more  orthodox  period. 


DUNFERMLINE  ABBEY. 


ORIGIN  OF  DUNFERMLINE. 


IN  the  Poem,  I  have  supposed  the  Tower  in 
Pittencrieff  glen  to  be  built  by  MALCOLM.  This 
i*  a  very  probable  case;  as  there  is  no  historical 
notice  of  it  prior  to  his  reign.  It  is  generally 
agreed  amongst  antiquaries,  that  DUNFERWELYN 
is  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  and  signifies  tliejbrt 
by  the  crooked  rivulet.  Dun,  is  either  a  hill  or  a 
fort ;  as  the  strongholds  were  always  built  on 
eminences  :  afterwards,  dun,  in  Gaelic,  or  tun, 
Anglo-Saxon,  came  to  signify  a  dwelling,  a 
steading,  a  village,  a  town.  Fiar,  means  crook- 
ed ;  and  loin  or  lyn,  a  pool,  a  brook.  The  town 
of  Dunfermline  dates  its  origin,  and  derived  its 
name  from  this  Tower.  Some  authors  have 
imagined  that  there  had  been  an  hospital  here, 
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as  it  has  been  called  in  some  old  manuscripts, 
Monasterium  de  monte  injirmorttm.  But  Dr  JA- 
MIE SON  justly  observes,  "  that  this  is  merely  a 
monkish  play  upon  the  name  of  the  place  ;  like 
Mons  rosarum  for  Montrose,  properly  Munross: 
as  Gaelic  Dun  denotes  a  hill,  and  Jiar  crooked, 
it  might  afford  a  tolerable  foundation  for  monk- 
ish ingenuity."  Similar  to  this  conceit,  on.  a 
certain  part  of  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  there  are 
very  elegantly  sculptured  the  figures  of  a  mallet 
and  a  rose,  as  the  supposed  origin  of  its  name  ; 
whereas,  it  is  known  to  be  derived  from  Maol 
and  ray,  signifying  the  bare  promontory;  where  the 
ancient  Culdee  monastery  stood  at  old  Melrose; 
two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  present  one. 

In  ancient  times,  almost  every  hamlet,  village, 
and  town,  derived  their  origin  and  existence 
from  a  castle  or  stronghold.  This  was  always 
built  on  a  promontory  or  eminence,  naturally 
very  steep  and  strong,  and  of  difficult  access  by 
an  assailant.  Around  this  place,  where  the  chief 
resided,  his  vassals  and  other  retainers  erected 
huts  of  very  frail  materials,  as  near  the  castle 
as  the  situation  of  the  ground  would  admit. 
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These  were  ready  at  all  times,  and  on  every 
hostile  aggression,  to  defend  both  their  lord  and 
themselves.  There  was  often  a  religious  esta- 
blishment at  no  great  distance.  If  it  was  a 
monastery,  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  servants  of  various  descriptions  belonging  to 
it.  They  had  also  their  hamlet.  That  of  the 
Castle  and  Convent  were  frequently  conjoined 
originally,  or  soon  united  together,  and  formed 
a  village,  At  length  the  villagers  had  small 
allotments  of  land  granted  to  them  ;  their  po- 
pulation increased  by  slow  degrees,  according 
to  circumstances  ;  strangers  added  to  the  num- 
ber ;  some  species  of  trade  and  manufacture 
began  to  be  carried  on  j  and  in  due  time  the 
place  was  called  a  town ;  and  had  certain  pri- 
vileges conferred  on  it  by  the  baron,  the  mo- 
nastery, or  the  king. 

To  a  young  modern  ear  the  word  town  is  ge- 
nerally associated  with  the  idea  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  houses  placed  together,  with  more  or  less 
regularity  of  order.  The  word  is  -originally  the 
Saxon  tun,  which  by  no  means  implies  magni- 
tude, or  a  great  number  of  dwellings ; — it  PS 
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simply  a  residence,  or  place  of  dwelling :  and 
its  original  signification  is  best  perceived  in  its 
present  use  throughout  the  country,  where 
every  farmstead  is  called  a  town.  Every  town, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  was  originally 
a  small  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  huts,  (and 
too  mean  a  picture  of  the  materials  and  con- 
struction of  thes«  cannot  possibly  be  formed,) 
occupied  by  the  meanest  servants,  bondsmen, 
and  I  must  even  add,  the  slaves  of  a  superior. 
In  travelling  through  the  country,  every  one 
lias  perceived,  on  the  side  or  by  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  by  a  brooklet,  or  near  a  copious  spring,  the 
site  of  a  lew  rude  hovels,  now  invisible,  indi- 
cated by  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  a  richer 
sward  than  the  vicinity  exhibits.  These  spots, 
which  cannot  be  viewed  but  with  pensive  and 
interesting  feelings,  were  anciently  tuns,  the 
nuclei  of  modern  towns ;  and  had  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  proved  favourable,  some  might 
have  swelled  to  villages,  and  in  time  become 
towns.  But  the  progress  of  towns  is  subjected 
to  the  same  destiny  as  that  of  their  inhabitants ; 
and  while  one-  arrives  at  greatness,  hundreds 
arc  doomed  never  to  advance  beyond  the  mecsi 
o  2 
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condition  of  their  primitive  rudeness.  There  is 
likewise  an  analogy  in  the  causes  of  their  res- 
pective advancement.  In  the  first,  fitness  of 
local  situation  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  do 
much  ;  and  moral  causes,  together  with  what 
is  called  accident,  produce  the  rest— In  the 
second,  natural  talent,  great  acquirements,  good 
connections,  and  good  luck,  elevate  the  indivi- 
dual in  after  life,  far  beyond  the  humble  sphere 
of  his  ragged  playmates.  It  is  a  curious  and 
most  interesting  study,  to  investigate  the  origin 
and  mark  the  progress  of  celebrated  cities  or 
eminent  towns ;  and  to  ascertain  by  what  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  accidental  means  they  have 
arisen  from  their  pristine  meanness  to  their 
present  grandeur. 

In  this  manner  Dunfermline,  like  other  places, 
had  its  origin,  in  the  reign  of  MALCOLM  CAN- 
MORE,  from  the  united  domestics  of  the  Tower 
in  the  glen  and  the  adjacent  Convent.  It  is  at 
least  as  ancient  as  1070.  I  have  in  the  Poem 
supposed  it  to  be  about  ten  years  older :  pre- 
vious to  that  date,  it  did  not  exist  in  any 
shape. 
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FORDUN  has  given  a  short  but  picturesque 
description  of  MALCOLM'S  residence  in  the  glen, 
when  he  mentions  his  marriage.  "  The  nup- 
tials took  place  at  a  place  called  Dumfermelyn, 
(quern  tune  temporis  rex  habebat  pro  oppidoj 
which  at  that  time  the  king  occupied  as  a  resi- 
dence. For  it  was  a  place  extremely  strong 
by  natural  situation  ;  being  surrounded  with 
the  thickest  woods,  and  fortified  by  steep  rocks; 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  pleasant  level 
ground,  likewise  defended  by  rock  and  water ; 
so  that  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  following 
words  were  descriptive  of  this  place  :  —  Non 
homini  facilis,  vix  adeunda  feris  ;  —  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  men,  scarcely  accessible  to  wild  beasts." 
Hence  the  arms  of  the  town  are  —  a  tower, 
supported  by  two  lions ;  with  the  motto,  "  Esto 
rupes  inaccessa."  This  is  an  apt  picture  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  king ;  but  not  at  all 
applicable  to  the  proper  town  of  Dunfermline, 
as  has  been  supposed.  The  venusto  planities, 
or  pleasant  level,  on  which  the  tower  was  built, 
forms  the  summit  of  a  very  steep  eminence,  that 
rises  abruptly  out  of  the  glen,  and  causes  the 
rivulet  to  wind  round  its  base,  forming  a  penu> 
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sula.  The  whole  substructure  of  the  gleiv  on 
both  sides  is  formed  of  free-stone;  which  pro- 
jects in  many  places  from  the  surface ;  and  these 
rugged  declivities  must  have  been  clothed  with 
thick  impervious  woods,  rendering  the  summit 
extremely  difficult  of  access  on  three  sides.  The 
site  is  strikingly  adapted  for  a  stronghold  ~  and 
could  not  fail  of  attracting  the  eye  of  a  rude 
engineer  of  the  eleventh  century.  A  small 
fragment  of  the  Tower  yet  remains  ;  it  is  part 
of  a  wall,  almo*t  level-  with  the  ground.  It  has 
been  very  thick ;  and  the  stones,  which  arc 
small,  are  strongly  cemented  with  lime  mixed 
with  sea  sand,  now  as  hard  as  the  stones  them- 
selves. This  fragment  is  new  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old  ! 

The  present  proprietor.,  JAMES  HUNT,  Es«j. 
has  very  laudably  constructed  a  strong  fence  of 
stone  on  both  sides  of  the  brook,  which  confines 
it  within  its  natural  dlannel,  and  prevents  those 
ravages  dh  the  bases  of  the  steep  acclivities, 
which  would  otherwise  much  deface  and  injure 
them.  The  glen  i*  at  present  filled  with  rged 
and  stately  trees  ;  the  sides  and  summit  of  the 
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Tower-hill  have  been  planted  with  wood ;  and 
nothing  remains  to  render  this  place — (distin- 
guished by  so  many  interesting  circumstances,) 
*till  more  attractive, — but  to  erect  a  gothic  pil- 
lar tm  the  site  of  4;he  Tower,  to  the  memories 
of  MALCOLM  III.  and  of  MARGARET  his  Queen. 
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QUEEN  MARGARET. 


SHE  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  EDWARD,  the 
son  of  EDMUND  IRONSIDE,  King  of  England, 
of  the  Saxon  line,  who  was  murdered  in  the 
year  1017.  For  the  benefit  of  the  young  reader, 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  short  description  of 
the  situation  of  the  English  throne,  from  this 
period  until  the  conquest  in  1066. 

On  the  accession  of  EDMUND  he  had  a  very 
formidable  rival  in  CANUTE,  King  of  Denmark; 
afterwards  surnamed  the  Great :  but  EDMUND 
being  of  the  true  Saxon  line  of  monarchs,  was 
chosen  by  the  people.  CANUTE  still  contended 
strongly  against  him  ;  and  after  many  severe 
battles,  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  be 
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gained  a  bloody  victory  over  EDMUND  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  was  obliged  to  divide 
the  kingdom  with  his  rival ;  and  his  untimely 
death  soon  after,  gave  CANUTE  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  whole.  This  fierce 
monarch  cut  off  some  of  the  royal  Saxon  line,  and 
forced  others  into  exile.  Amongst  these  were 
the  two  young  sons  of  EDMUND  ;  who  were  ba- 
nished to  Hungary. 

CANUTE  died  in  the  year  1036 ;  and  was  Suc- 
ceeded— first  by  HAROLD  HAREFOOT  ;  who  was 
not  distinguished  for  any  virtue; — and  aftewards 
by  HARDICANUTE  ;  who  was  remarkable  for 
cruelty  and  avarice.  Having  died  suddenly, 
the  Danish  race  of  kings  were  so  hated,  for 
their  exactions  on  the  people,  that  EDWARD, 
surnamed  the  Confessor,  of  the  Saxon  race, 
found,  both  from  Danes  and  Saxons,  an  easy  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  in  the  year  1042.  The 
two  nations,  who  had  contended  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  laid  aside  their  ravages  thereafter ; 
and,  as  if  wearied  with  mutual  slaughter,  united 
in  support  of  each  other,  and  formed  ever  after, 
i»  England,  but  one  people. 

I 
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The  reign  of  EDWARD  was  lasting  and  happy. 
He  had  lived  long  in  Normandy ;  and  in  some 
measure  adopted  the  language  and  learning  of 
that  country.  He  brought  with  him  a  number 
of  the  Norman  nobility  to  the  English  court ; 
which  was  afterwards  productive  of  many  bad 
effects.  The  easiness  of  his  temper,  toge- 
ther with  his  superstition,  paved  the  way  for 
another  invasion  of  the  country :  as  if  the  Eng- 
lish were  destined  to  be  governed  by  foreign 
masters.  Although  EDWARD  was  married  he 
left  no  children,  and  the  throne  should  have 
been  filled  by  his  nephew ;  but  there  was  a  for- 
midable and  more  successful  rival. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  CANUTE 
sent  out  .of  the  kingdom  the  two  young  sons  of 
EDMUND  IRONSIDE.  EDWARD,  the  oldest,  had, 
during  his  exile,  married  in  Hungary.  By  his 
wife  he  had  a  son,  named  EDGAR  ^THELING, 
and  two  daughters ;  one  of  whom,  probably  the 
youngest,  was  MARGARET,  afterwards  the  Queen 
of  MALCOLM  CANMORE.  EDWARD,  with  his 
family,  had  returned  from  Hungary,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  probably 
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with  the  view  of  succeeding  him  :  but  he  died 
a  short  time  after  his  arrival  ;  and  left  EDGAR 
hi?  right  to  the  English  throne. 


EDWARD  the  Confessor  died  in  1066,  without 
naming  his  successor  :  and  EDGAR'S  right  was 
opposed  by  HAROLD,  the  son  of  Earl  GODWIN  ; 
by  whose  interest,  chiefly,  EDWARD  had  gained 
the  throne.  HAROLD  alleged  that  he  was  ap» 
pointed  successor  by  will.  His  pretensions  were 
believed  by  some,  and  allowed  by  all;  as 
EDGAR'S  character  was  reckoned  too  feeble  to 
sway  the  sceptre  in  those  energetic  times.  But 
HAROLD'S  exaltation  was  only  the  prelude  to 
his  calamities.  He  was  opposed  by  his  own 
brother  TOSTIG  ;  who,  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  a  Norwegian  army,  met  the  forces  of  HAROLD 
at  Stanford  bridge  ;  where  a  bloody  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which  TOSTIG  was  completely  defeated  ; 
and  he  took  refuge  in  Scotland  with  MALCOLM 
CANMORE.  But  HAROLD'S  joy  on  his  great 
victory  was  extremely  short  ;  for,  imme- 
diately after  it,  WILLIAM  Duke  of  Normandy, 
surnamed  the  Conqueror,  landed  at  Hastings,  ii] 
-Sussex,  and  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown. 
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The  celebrated  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought 
on  the  14th  October,,  1066,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined bravery,  on  both  sides,  during  the  whole 
day :  but  accident,  rather  than  superior  courage, 
gave  the  victory  to  the  Normans;  and  WILLIAM, 
the  first  monarch  of  a  new  dynasty,  ascended 
the  English  throne  ;  which  was  destined  to  b* 
possessed  by  his  descendants,  even  to  our  own 
times. 

EDGAR  JVTHELING  being  thus,  by  the  success 
pf  WILLIAM,  completely  frustrated  in  his  hopes 
of  gaining  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  retired  to 
Scotland,  under  the  protection  of  MALCOLM  III.; 
probably  with  the  view  of  engaging  him  in  his 
interest.  He  afterwards  went  to  reside  with 
his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  but 
no  favourable  prospect  of  succeeding  in  his 
wishes  having  occurred,  he  determined  again  to 
return  to  Hungary  with  his  family ;  and  had 
made  part  of  the  voyage,  when  a  storm  drove 
them  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  near  the  residence  of 
MALCOLM  CANMORE.  The  result  is  well  known. 
MARGARET  became  his  Queen  ;  and  proved  an 
inestimable  blessing,  not  only  to  MALCOLM,  but 
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to  the  whole  nation  over  which  she  ruled.  She 
had  six  sons  and  two  daughters :  all  of  whom 
she  educated  in  the  most  virtuous  and  religious 
manner ;  as  their  future  lives  so  strongly  evin- 
ced. Four  of  her  sons  ascended,  in  succession, 
the  Scottish  throne.  The  two  latter,  ALEXAN- 
DER I.  and  DAVID,  were  distinguished,  during 
their  reigns,  for  fervent  piety,  impartial  justice, 
the  most  elevated  sentiments,  and  for  every 
virtue  that  can  confer  celebrity  on  a  sovereign, 
or  insure  social  happiness  to  the  community  at 
large.  MARGARET  died  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  16th  of  November,  1093  ;  a  few 
days  after  MALCOLM  and  his  son  had  been  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Alnwick  Castle.  About  the  year 
1250  she  was  canonized;  and  became  the  tute- 
lar patroness  of  Dunfermline  Abbey. 

A  late  Editor  of  Sir  R.  SIBBALD'S  History  of 
Fife,  has,  in  a  note,  excellently  delineated  her 
character  :  —  ''  Besides  several  other  works, 
TURGOT,  her  Confessor,  wrote  a  life  of  his  pa- 
troness St.  MARGARET,  Queen  of  MALCOLM  III.; 
which  contains  a  faithful  picture  of  that  excel- 
Jeu£  woman ;  whose  real  merit  far  exceeds  the 
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fame  of  those  idle  miracles,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  her  in  latter  times :  for  she  was 
truly  religious,  virtuous  and  charitable.  As  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  she  was  most  affectionate. 
To  her  piety,  the  church  owed  a  reformation 
from  many  abuses.  By  her  exemplary  manners, 
as  well  as  by  her  taste,  the  court  was  purified 
from  much  of  the  vice  and  barbarism  that  had 
prevailed.  By  her  beneficence,  the  poor  and 
the  orphan,  abounding  in  those  days  of  turbu- 
lence, were  daily  relieved.  The  Normans  and 
Saxons,  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  WILLIAM, 
were  hospitably  received  and  provided  for :  and 
numbers  of  English,  who  were  scattered  over 
Scotland  in  a  state  of  slavery,  were  redeemed 
from  bondage.  To  many  of  these  works,  it  is 
fair  to  believe,  that  TURGOT  was  her  adviser.  It 
does  not  derogate  from  the  character  of  MARGA- 
RET to  say,  that,  in  an  age  when  the  influence 
of  confessors  was  great,  she  listened  to  the 
counsels  of  the  pious  and  enlightened  TURGOT. 
It  was  creditable  for  him  to  direct,  and  for  her 
to  follow,  a  course  of  life  unexampled  in  those 
barbarous  times/' 
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ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURE,  as  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
structures,  was  late  in  being  introduced  into 
Scotland.  In  England  there  were  magnificent 
churches,  long  before  any  religious  building, 
having  a  claim  to  elegance,  was  known  north 
of  the  Forth.  Dr  HENRY  says,  that  "  In  Scot- 
land there  was  not  one  stone  church,  nor  any 
artists  who  could  build  one,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century." — History,  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 
The  bishops  and  other  clergy  of  South  Britain, 
many  of  whom  were  excellent  architects,  had 
designed  and  superintended  the  building  of 
many  superb  structures,  previous  to  that  date. 
They  brought  builders  from  Italy  and  France ; 
who  executed  the  plans  they  themselves  had 
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projected.      In   these  churches   the   window's 
were  glazed,  bells  were  in  use,  and  organs  were 
set  up,  at  a  period   comparatively  early.      As 
the  papal  power  increased,  and  as  wealth  began 
to  be  introduced  into  Britain,  the  ambition  for 
constructing  magnificent  religious  temples  be- 
came  almost   unbounded.      The    artists   were 
chiefly  foreigners  ;  as  few  British  masons  could, 
at  that  period,  be  intrusted  with  such  important 
edifices.     "  During  the  crusades,  some  Greek 
refugees,  Italians,  French, German,  and  Flemish, 
united  into  a  fraternity  of  builders  ;   nnd  pro- 
cured papal  bulls,  and  peculiar  privileges.  They 
assumed  the  name  of  Free  Masons  ;  and  tra- 
velled from  one  nation  to  another,  where  their 
services  were  required.     Their  government  was 
regular.     Adjacent  to  the  building  which  was 
to  be  erected,  they  constructed  a  camp  of  huts. 
A  surveyor  governed  in  chief ;  and  every  tenth 
man,  called  a  warden,  overlooked  nine.     From 
the  different  national  styles  which  wrere  formed 
and   closely  adherel  to,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ecclesiastics  furnished  the  design  :  because,  if 
the    surveyors   had    done    so,   the    same   plans 
Tronic!  have  been  repeated,  in  the  several  coun- 
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tries  where  they  were  employed  :  still  it  was  of 
the  first  importance  to  have  men  who  under- 
stood how  to  work  upon  a  plan  ;  and  workmen 
who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  minutiae  of 
•execution."  Edinburgh  Encydop. — Architecture. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  style  of  Archi- 
tecture was,  what  has  been  called,  Saxon.  This 
style  had  for  its  basis  the  Roman  manner ;  with 
some  additions,  superinduced  by  the  fancy  of 
the  artist.  Its  main  characteristic  was  strength : 
every  part  was  solid  and  bulky.  The  walls 
were  of  great  thickness,  without  any  buttresses; 
the  "pillars  were  massive  and  low ;  and  every 
window  and  arch  were  semicircular.  The 
churches  were  latterly  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross ;  and  sometimes  they  had  towers  in  the 
western  front  and  centre. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1066,  a  new  style  of  architecture 
was  introduced  from  France.  It,  in  some  mea- 
sure, resembled  the  Saxon  school,  but  display- 
ed a  great  deal  more  splendour,  and  its  minu- 
ter parts  were  highly  ornamented.  From  the 
Q 
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year  1066  to  1154,  no  less  than  fifteen  cathe- 
drals were  built,  in  this  splendid  style,  in  Eng- 
land; besides  these  large  edifices,  the  whole 
country  abounded  with  struqtures  of  less  mag- 
nificence, executed  after  the  same  manner. 

The  pointed  arch  forms  an  era  in  architec- 
ture ;  and,  wherever  it  appears,  it  is  reckoned 
decisive  with  regard  to  the  period  at  which  the 
building  was  erected.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  written  upon  this  branch  of  architecture  ; 
and  various  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  its  introduction.  Without  noticing 
any  of  these  at  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  pointed  arch  did  not  appear  in  England 
until  the  reign  of  STEPHEN,  towards  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century :  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  all  buildings,  in  which  pointed  arches  ap- 
pear, are  of  a  posterior  date,  even  in  England. 
in  France  the  pointed  arch  was  practised  at  a 
more  early  period. 

Dimfermline  Abbey,  which  was  built  towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  conse- 
(fhently  of  the  Saxon  style.  The  old  diurch, 
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now  standing,  exhibits  a  mixture  of  manner ; 
occasioned  by  the  repairs  which  it  has  under- 
gone in  various  ages.  The  substratum  is  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  style :  parts  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  western  portal ;  in  the  form  and 
ornaments  of  some  of  the  windows  ;  in  the  size 
and  form  of  the  interior  pillars ;  and,  in  the 
manner  of  executing  the  capitals.  The  eastern 
gable,  lately  taken  down,  was  a  choice  speci-. 
men  of  the  antique  style  of  the  building.  The 
inside  of  the  walls,  with  their  various  ornaments, 
the  mode  of  vaulting,  and  generally  the  whole 
of  the  interior,  which  has  undergone  little 
change  since  its  first  erection,  indicates  the  age 
in  which  it  was  built,  and  the  school  of  archi- 
tecture to  which  it  belonged. 

MALCOLM  CANMORE,  although  he  did  much 
in  erecting  the  convent  and  church,  left  much 
to  be  done.  This  was  accomplished  by  ALEX- 
ANDER I. ;  during  whose  reign  a  more  elegant 
style  of  building  had  been  introduced.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  church, — in  which  were  the 
large  windows,  with  elegantly  pointed  arches, 
lately  removed,  —  was  probably  built  in  hi? 
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reign  ;  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  vast  addi- 
tions, which  he  is  said  to  have  made  to  the  ori- 
ginal buildings.  The  Frater-hall,  or  Refectory, 
with  its  elegant  western  window,  probably  be- 
longs to  a  latter  period.  During  the  reign  of 
ALEXANDER  II.  about  the  year  1230,  the  Abbey 
had,  at  great  expense,  been  enlarged  by  more 
elegant  structures  ;  the  number  of  the  monks, 
which  had  formerly  been  thirty,  was  increased 
to  fifty :  "  but  the  revenues  of  the  monastery 
being  insufficient  for  the  expense  of  receiving 
strangers,  visitors,  and  the  poor,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  contract  debts :  they  therefore  be-- 
sought  the  Pope  to  grant  to  the  Abbey  the 
patronage  of  vacant  churches  ;  that  it  might  not 
suffer  from  inability  to  support  divine  worship, 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  hospitality."  —  See 
Monastic  Antiquities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  buildings  would  receive  various  addi- 
tions, from  age  to  age ;  and  the  decayed  parts 
would  be  repaired  according  to  the  latest  style 
of  architecture  then  practised.  At  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  ALEXANDER  III.  the  Abbey 
had  probably  attained  to  its  utmost  height  of 
external  splendour ;  as  well  as  to  its  greatest 
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degree  of  fame  for  devotion  and  sanctity  of 
monastic  observance.  In  the  year  1300,  WIL- 
LIAM, Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  premising  the 
great  perfection  of  discipline,  and  the  commen- 
datory life  and  charity  of  the  monks,  gave  them 
the  vicarage  of  a  church,  to  render  them  still 
more  fervent.  Three  years  after  this  period, 
EDWARD  I.  levelled  all  its  magnificence  to  the 
ground ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that,  though  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  still  continued  emi- 
nent, it  never  again  rose  to  the  degree  of  its 
pristine  grandeur.  The  following  is  a  free 
translation,  from  the  latin,  of  WESTMINSTER'S 
account  of  this  barbarous  outrage. — 

"  Aberbrothick  and  Dunfermline  were  two 
celebrated  Abbeys ;  endowed  in  the  richest  man- 
ner, and  possessed  of  the  most  splendid  edifices. 
As  for  Dunfermline,  its  boundaries  were  so 
ample  —  containing  within  its  precincts  three 
carrucates*  of  land,  and  having  so  many  princely 
buildings  —  that  three  potent  sovereigns,  with 

*  A  carrucate  of  land,  according  to  CHALMERS, 
was  as  much  as  could  be  tilled  with  a  plough  in 
a  year  ;  twelve  carrucates  make  6ne  liydc-. 
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their  retinues,  might  have  been  accommodated 
with  lodgings  here,  at  the  same  time,  without 
incommoding  one  another.  On  account  of  its 
magnitude,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  here,  to  devise  plots 
against  EDWARD  :  and,  during  war,  they  issued 
thence,  and  proceeded  to  plunder  and  destroy 
the  inhabitants  of  England.  The  royal  army, — 
therefore,  perceiving  that  they  had  converted 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  into  a  den  of  thieves^ 
and  that  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  English 
nation, — utterly  destroyed  it,  by  levelling  all  its 
splendid  edifices  to  the  ground  ;  sparing  from 
the  flames  the  church  only,  and  a  few  lodgings 
for  monks." 

Since  that  period,  the  ravages  at  the  Refor- 
mation, the  wasting  lapse  of  time,  the  neglect 
of  past  ages,  and  the  dilapidations  occ.isioiied 
by  modern  improvements^-have  left  only  a  few 
mouldering  ruins ;  the  melancholy  fragments 
of  which,  convey  but  a  feint  picture  of  their 
ancient  magnificence. 
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THE  CULDEES. 


ACCORDING  to  CHALMERS,  the  name  of  Culdees 
was  probably  derived  from  the  notion  of  their 
retreat  and  seclusion.  In  the  Welsh,  Cel,  which 
means  shelter,  a  hiding,  would  form  the  plural 
thus  :  Celydi,  Cclydiaud,  Celydion,  Celydwys. 
Dr  JAMIESON,  in  his  learned  Historical  Account 
of  the  ancieniCuldees,  has  preferred  this  etymo- 
logy from  cuil,  ceal,  or  eel,  a  retreat ;  "not  mere- 
ly," says  he,  "  because  it  requires  no  change 
of  the  initial  consonant,  but  because  it  is  most 
consonant  to  the  established  sense  of  Kil,  re- 
tained in  the  names  of  so  many  place,  which, 
in  an  early  age,  have  been  consecrated  to 
religion." 
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COLUMBA,  the  Irish  Apostle,  who  landed  in 
the  island  of  lona,  in  the  year  563,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  this  class  of 
monks.  It  is  probable,  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  North  Britain  long  before  that 
period ;  and  some  authors  have  affirmed,  that 
there  were  Culdees  in  Hii,  or  lona,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Irish  Saint.  "  But  till  his 
time,"  observes  Dr  JAMIESON,  "we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  societies  ob- 
serving a  particular  institute  :  though  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
doctrines,  by  which  the  religious  of  the  Colum- 
ban  order  were  distinguished,  were  held  in 
North  Britain  long  before." 

In  lona,  the  Culdees  spent  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  reading  the  scriptures,  in  medi- 
tation, and  prayer.  They  delighted  in  seclu- 
sion ;  tliey  had  abandoned  the  vanities  of  the 
active  world ;  and  were  altogether  devoted  to 
religious  exercises.  Differing,  both  in  doctrine 
and  in  discipline,  from  the  established  carious 
of  the  Romish  church,  they  followed  their  own 
traditions,  which  were  alleged  to  have  been 
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directly   derived    from   the    followers    of  the 
Apostles. 

lona  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  college,  as  well 
as  of  a  monastery.     There,  were  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  a  number  of  per- 
sons, who,  under  the  denomination  of  monks, 
or  presbyters,  or  bishops,  were  afterwards  sent 
throughout  the  realm  ;  and  either  preached  to 
the  people,  as  occasions  might  offer,  or  settled 
in  monasteries,  founded  by  the  piety  of  kings. 
During  several  centuries  they  formed  the  regu- 
lar clergy  of  Scotland ;  and  were  held  in  the 
highest  reverence  by  every  class  of  men.  The  chief 
points  in  which  they  differed  from  the  Romish 
Church,  consisted  in  the  following  particulars:—- 
in  the  time  of  observing  Easter — in  auricular  con- 
fession,— in  the  form  of  the  tonsure, — in  the 
mode  of  baptism, — concerning  the  real  presence, 
— in  idolatrous  worship, — with  regard  to  mar-r 
riage, —  and  in  some  things  of  less  importance. 
They  have,  in  their  doctrines  and  simple  mode 
of  worship,  been  supposed,   and  not  without 
reason,  to  have  resembled  very  nearly  the  pres- 
byter ians  of  modern  times.     There  has  been 
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much  controversy  on  this  point.  The  followers 
of  episcopacy  strenuously  asserting,  that  the  Cul- 
dees,  in  every  age,  entirely  conformed  to  the 
institutes  of  the  Romish  faith ;  while  the  pres- 
byterians,  as  strongly  and  seemingly  with  bet- 
ter reason,  maintain,  that  they  essentially  differ- 
ed in  many  important  particulars,  both  of  doc- 
trinal principle,  and  of  ecclesiastical  regulation. 
Every  person  who  peruses  attentively  the  His- 
torical Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdees — (a  work 
written  with  all  the  learning  and  candour,  which 
so  eminently  distinguish  all  that  reverend  Au- 
thor's literary  productions  ;)  —  must  certainly 
conclude,  that  the  Culdees,  for  several  ages 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  COLUMBA,  faithfully 
adhered,  wherever  they  visited  and  settled,  to 
the  tenets  and  institutes  of  their  founder  :  that 
their  faith,  in  many  respects,  and  their  external 
ritual,  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome  :  that  whenever  the  adherents  of 
both  met  together,  they  always  opposed  each 
other,  and  had  many  fierce  struggles  ;  anct  that, 
until  a  period  comparatively  late  in  our  nation- 
al history,  the  Culdees  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  innovations  of  foreign  priests,  and 
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abstained  from  any  share  in  the  observance  of 
the  novel  ceremonies  introduced  by  the  Romish 
clergy.  But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  ob- 
served, that,  at  length,  even  the  Culdees  dege- 
nerated from  their  primitive  simplicity;  that 
they  gradually  gave  way,  in  several  places,  to  the 
faith  and  the  forms  that  began  to  prevail,  and 
which  were  strongly  supported  by  those  in  power; 
and,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  weakness  in- 
cident to  human  nature,  the  terror  of  expul- 
sion from  their  monasteries,  and  the  urgent  so- 
licitations and  inducements  that  were  sedulously 
practised,  lessened,  by  degrees,  the  number  of 
the  ancient  points  of  disagreement ;  and,  in  se- 
veral places,  induced  to  a  greater  if  not  to  a 
total  conformity  with  the  then  prevailing  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  ritual. 

With  regard  to  their  mode  of  life  —  the  Cul- 
dees, if  they  chose,  entered  into  the  married 
state,  notwithstanding  of  their  monastic  esta- 
blishment. They  had  some  things  in  common; 
but  their  more  valuable  possessions  were  their 
peculiar  property,  and  descended  to  their  heirs. 
They  not  unfrequently  entered  into  office  by 
B  2 
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hereditary  succession.  They  were  extremely 
acceptable  to  the  people  at  large  ;  and,  in  the 
early  ages,  were  maintained,  partly  by  the  work 
of  their  own  hands,  and  partly  by  the  gift*  of 
the  pious.  In  after  times,  lands  were  conferred 
on  the  monasteries  where  they  resided,  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  fa* 
milies.  In  consequence  of  the  oppressions  and 
usurpations  of  the  canons  regular,  supported  by 
the  popes  and  the  patronage  of  kings,  the  Cul- 
dees  rapidly  diminished  in  number ;  and  seem 
to  have  totally  disappeared  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  after  a  tedious  and  severe  struggle. 
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DAVID  L 


THE  reign  of  DAVID  formed  a  new  era  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  He  was  the 
CONSTANTINE  of  the  age  ;  and,  in  place  of  the 
plain,  simple,  and  unadorned  mode  of  the  Cul- 
dee  form  of  worship,  he,  like  that  emperor, 
introduced  much  external  pomp  and  splendour — 
favoured  a  gradation  of  clerical  rank,  and  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  sanctuary,  as  wejl  as  in  the 
imposing  forms  of  the  ritual,  he  assimulated  the 
Scottish  Church  to  the  models  displayed  in 
Italy,  in  France,  and  in  England.  DAVID  was 
actuated  by  the  most  princely  liberality ;  all  his 
conduct,  as  it  regarded  the  interests  of  religion, 
seemed  the  result  of  magnificent  conceptions  ; 
and  his  plans  were  executed  on  the  grandest 
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scale.  He  did  not  compromise  with  his  con- 
science, or  fulfil  the  views  of  his  policy,  by 
erecting  a  single  religious  establishment;  but 
he  planted  them  in  almost  every  district  of  his 
dominions  ;  that  their  influence  might  be  uni- 
versally extended,  and,  like  a  chain  of  forts  in 
a  conquered  country,  might  produce  the  same 
effects  in  the  religious  as  those  do  in  the  civil 
world. 

Before  the  reign  of  his  brother  ALEXANDER, 
the  ancient  mode  of  worship  was  suited,  in  its 
simplicity,  to  the  rude  manners  of  the  people. 
But  DAVID  had  lived  long  in  England;  and  had 
become  fond  of  the  splendid  edifices,  and  the  form 
of  church-service  he  had  seen,  when  residing  at 
the  court  of  HENRY  I.  We  have  also  some 
hints,  that  .the  Culdees  had  become  remiss,  in 
some  places,  in  the  performance  of  religious 
services.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  they 
often  refused  to  conform  to  certain  regulations, 
which  they  were  required  to  practise.  The  kings 
had  become  zealous  partizans  of  the  Romish 
church  ;  and  any  deviation  from  its  doctrine  or 
discipline,  had  their  reluctant  toleration.  It 
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must  likewise  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
the  kingdom  had,  by  this  period,  received  a  vast 
accession  of  English,  of  Normans,  of  Flemish, 
and  other  foreigners  ;  who  wondered,  no  doubt, 
at  the  paucity  of  religious  houses,  and  the  po- 
verty of  those  that  existed  ;  and  who  drew 
invidious  comparisons  betwixt  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to,  and  what  they  now  beheld. 
But  independently  of  these,  and  even  of  motives 
originating  in  sincere  piety,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  DAVID  had  in  view  the  accomplish- 
ment of  civil  and  political  changes  and  improve- 
ments, which  could  not  be  effected  so  power- 
fully by  any  other  means  than  numerous  religious 
establishments. 

The  following  list  will  shew  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry which  DAVID  displayed  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  church. — "Before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  while  yet  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
in  England,  he  founded  in  the  year  1113,  a 
monastery  of  Tyrone  monks  at  Selkirk  :  in 
1128,  after  his  accession,  lie  translated  them  to 
Kelso.  In  1128,  lie  founded  Holyrooclhouse,  for 
canons  regular.  In  1 1 40,  the  monastery  of 
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Jjesmehago.  In  1146,  the  abbey  of  Jedburgh. 
He  founded  monasteries  in  Cambuskenneth, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  May.  He  largely  endowed 
the  Abbey  of  Benedictines  at  Dunfermline;  from 
whence  he  transplanted  a  colony  of  monks  to 
Urquhart  in  Moray.  He  gave  magnificent 
grants  to  the  Abbey  of  Melross.  He  founded 
Cistercian  monasteries  at  Newbottle ;  at  Kin- 
Joss ;  and  at  Machiine.  He  introduced  Ber- 
nardine  nuns  into  Berwick  :  and  he  founded 
convents  for  the  same  order  at  Three  Fountains 
in  Lammerxnuir,  and  at  -Gullan  in  East  Lo- 
thian. He  introduced  into  North  Britain  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  acquired  establish- 
ments at  Temple,  at  Ballantradock  in  Mid 
Lothian,  at  Oggerstone  in  Stirlingshire-,  at 
Mary  Culter  on  the  Dee,  at  Aboyne  and  Tul- 
loch  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  Inchinan  in  Ren- 
frewshire, at  St.  Germains  in  East  Lothian, 
i-ind  at  Ancrum  in  Roxburghshire-  The  Knights 
of  St.  JOHN  of  Jerusalem  also  -owed  to  him  their 
introduction  into  Scotland,  and  their  -establish- 
ment at  Torphichen."- — Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.£7§. 
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This  lavish,  monarch  likewise  restored  the 
bishoprics  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  ;  and  he 
founded  those  of  Dunblane,  Brechin,  Dvmkeld, 
Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness.  He,  in  his  own 
life-time,  saw  the  church— which  he  found  in  a 
mean  and  neglected  condition — attain,  through 
his  means,  an  eminence  and  extent  of  inflxicnce, 
to  which  little  could  be  added  by  his  descen- 
dants. His  successor,  JAMES  I.,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  "  St.  DAVID  was  a  sair  saint  to 
the  crown:"  but  CHALMERS  justly  observes, 
that  "the  experience  of  JAMES  did  not  enable 
him  to  reflect,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  pro- 
fusion as  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  which 
$ad  induced  him  to  create  so  many  bishoprics 
for  the  government  of  the  clergy ;  and  to  found 
so  many  monasteries  for  the  improvement  of  his 
people  :  neither  drd  the  intelligent  JAMES  per- 
ceive, when  he  envied  the  opulence  of  DAVID, 
that  the  rapacity  of  courtiers  would,  meanwhile, 
have  seized  what  the  clergy  had  improved.,  for 
their  own  benefit,  indeed,  but  for  the  r.clvantage 
of  tlie  natron." 
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THE  UTILITY  OF  MONASTERIES. 


HOWEVER  extravagantly  profuse  DAVID  I.  may 
appear  to  have  been,  in  erecting  such  a  vast 
number  of  religious  houses,  and  in  endowing 
them  so  very  liberally  as  he  did, —  yet  his  con- 
duct, in  this  respect,  may  certainly  be  justified 
on  the  grounds  of  expediency  and  utility  to 
the  kingdom  at  large.  Previous  to  his  reign, 
the  number  of  religious  establishments  were  ex- 
tremely limited ;  and,  excepting  those  founded 
by  his  brother  ALEXANDER,  and  that  of  Colding- 
ham,  by  EDGAR,  in  1098,  the  old  monasteries 
were  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Culdees ;  a  race  of  monks,  who,  though  they 
were  very  pious  and  exemplary  in  their  lives, 
and  deserve  the  commendation  of  posterity, 
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were  yet  ignorant  and  unenlightened,  saving  in 
the  tenets  of  religion.  They  were  Celtic  priests, 
who  had  been  bred  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  who 
had  never  seen  and  had  heard  but  little  of  the 
improvements  in  manners,  in  art,  in  science,  and 
in  all  that  civilizes  mankind,  which  were  com- 
paratively well  known  and  practised  in  other 
countries.  They  were  men  of  confined  mind*, . 
unimproved  by  education,  entirely  destitute  of 
learning;  who  never  attempted -to  carry  the 
present  generation  a  single  step,  in  any  species 
of  improvement,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  past ;  and  who  would  have  continued  to  go 
on  in  the  same  unchanged,  rude,  unprogressive 
manner,  from  generation  to  generation,  without 
once  endeavouring  to  advance  with  other  na- 
tions, or  without  being  conscious  that  they 
were  at  all  behind  them.  The  Culdees  were 
extremely  useful  in  their  age ;  but  were  not 
fitted  to  be  the  priests  of  an  improving  country, 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

But  South  Britain  was  emerging  from  bar- 
barism.   It  has  always  preceded  Scotland  in  the 
march  of  improvement.      The  Scottish  Kings 
s  2 
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were  now,  by  inter-marriages,  half  English;  and 
adopting  their  customs  and  manners,  they  en-» 
deavoured  to  introduce  them  into  their  own  do- 
minions ;  being  quite  convinced,  that  numerous 
and  important  advantages  would  thence  be  de- 
rived. The  spirit  of  the  times  required  these 
useful  innovations} ;  as  Scotland  was  from  year 
to  year  acquiring  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  mixed 
population ;  which  tended  to  change  the  public 
opinion,  ajad  draw  it  out  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
tract. 

There  was  nothing  in  which  Scotland  was 
more  behind  than  in  agriculture ;  the  most 
Useful  of  all  the  arts,  This  was.  net  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  command  of  a  sovereign,  samucfr 
as  by  example,  and  priority  in  practice.  DAVID 
became  a  great  farmer  :  he  had  lands  in  every 
district  of  his  dominions,  which  were  cultivated 
by  his  own  tenants  and  other  inferiors.  The 
best  modes  then  known  were  introduced  ;*  as 
well  as  the  most  perfect  utensils  that  could  be 
procured.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize this  art,  or  to  accomplish  every  improvement 
himself:  he  sought  the  assistance  of  others  well 
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qualified  to  afford  it.  With  this  view,  he 
founded  monasteries  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  amply  endowed  them  with  grants  of  land : 
he  brought  monks  from  England  and  foreign 
countries,  who .  had  seen  and  knew  the  best 
msde's  of  cultivation ;  and  who  imported  with 
themselves,  not  only  the  theoretic  knowledge  of 
the  art,  but  even  the  persons  who  were  to  carry 
this  knowledge  into  practical  execution.  The 
monks,  indeed,  first  reaped  the  immediate  fruits 
of  their  skill ;  but  the  country  was  benefited  by 
imitating  their  example,  as  well  as  by  following 
their  advice.  They  retained,  in  their  own  pos- 
session, such  of  their  lands  as  were  contiguous 
to  their  monasteries,  which  were  cultivated 
under  tlieir  inspection,  and  not  nnfrequently 
with  their  own  hands.  In  England,  the  famous, 
or  infamous,  THOMAS  A  BECKET,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  fields  with  the  monks  of  the  mo- 
nasteries where  he  happened  to  reside,  and  join 
tyith  them  in  the  labours  of  seed-time,  of  har- 
vest, and  of  hay-making.  "'  The  monks,"  says 
CHALMERS,  "  were,  above  all,  the  most  skilftil 
and  assiduous  cultivators.  They  had  most 
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knowledge,  from  what  they  had  seen.  They 
had  most  capital :  they  possessed  the  greatest 
number  of  hands,  from  having  many  villyns ; 
and  they  and  their  men,  enjoying  more  security 
and.  exemption,  were  able  to  make  greater  agri- 
cultural exertions.  They  cultivated  the  wastes; 
they  subdued  the  woodlands ;  they  rendered 
what  was  already  arable,  more  productive ;  and 
those  improvements  they  inclosed  with  living 
hedges,  and  wooden  fences.  Th?  y  also  pursued 
the  useful  practice  of  draining :  and  they,  more- 
over, gave  a  value  to  all  those  improvements,  by 
making  roads  on  the  Roman  model,  and  building 
bridges."—  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  804. 

But  it  was  not  to  agriculture  alone,  that  the 
improvements  of  the  monks  were  confined. 
They  advanced,  to  a  greater  degree,  all  the 
necessary  arts  of  life  ;  and  likewise  those  that 
embellish  society.  They  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, skilful  architects :  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  machinery,  as  then  known.  They 
had  craftsmen  of  various  kinds  who  followed 
them,  and  who  introduced  by  degrees,  after 
villages  and  towns  had  been  established,  theij: 
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various  professions  throughout  the  country  at 
large.  They  favoured  trade,  by  exporting  their 
superfluous  commodities,  and  bringing  home 
those  articles  that  the  country  did  not  naturally 
produce,  or  could  not  furnish  by  art. 

It  was  in  the  monasteries  alone  that  the 
learning  of  the  age  was  to  be  found  ;  and  in 
these  only  was  it  preserved  from  utter  extinction. 
The  monks  had  much  leisure,  and  they  culti- 
vated all  the  science  then  known  :  several  im- 
portant discoveries  were  effected  in  the  cloisters. 
They  were  also  the  only  historians,  and  poets, 
and  musicians  of  the  age.  They  preserved  from 
oblivion  the  art  of  writing ;  and  multiplied, 
with  their  own  hands,  many  beautiful  copies  of 
ancient  and  useful  manuscripts,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  there 
were  up  wards  of  a  hundred  and  ten  monasteries 
and  convents  established  throughout  Scotland, 
exclusive  of  those  for  Templars.  These  gra- 
dually operated  a  mighty  change  on  the  rude- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  old  inhabitants  ;  and 
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the  effects  would  have  been  much  greater,,  and 
the  progress  more  rapid  and  extensive, — had  not 
the  wilful  obstinacy  and  bigotted  adherence  of 
the  Gael  to  their  ancient  habits,  obstructed 
improvements  in  the  highlands, — and  had  not 
the  continual  recurrence  of  wars,  attended  with 
the  most  dreadful  desolations,  retarded,  rendered 
precarious,  and  so  often  destroyed  them  in  the 
low  country. 

But  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  religious  houses 
degenerated  from  their  original  purity  and  use- 
fulness. The  lands  whence  they  derived  their 
revenues,  although  at  first  of  little  value,  were 
rendered  yery  productive  under  their  skill  and 
management.  The  monasteries,  of  course,  be- 
came rich  ;  and  their  desire  of  wealth  grew 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  were 
from  time  to  time  accumulating,  When  ava- 
rice became  predominant,  the  monks  had  nume- 
rous methods  of  gratifying  it,  which  could  be 
prastisetl  with  impunity.  Having  become 
wealthy,  thfV'  became  luxurious ;  and,  instead 
of  performing  their  various  religious  duties  with 
punctuality,  they  indulged  the  grosser  appetites, 
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and  all  their  energies  were  weakened  by  habits 
of  indolence.  The  sacred  services  were  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  carelessness  and 
apathy  ;  private  studies  became,  in  a  great 
measure,  neglected ;  and  ignorance,  to  a  most 
incredible  degree,  began  to  prevail  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries c~f  learning.  The  higher  dignities  of 
bishop,  abbot,  and  prior,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  rewards  of  superior  learning  and  piety, 
were  greedily  coveted  by  those  altogether 
unworthy  of  such  important  trusts ;  and 
were  too  often  bestowed  on  men  of  rank,  who 
were  notorious  for  their  ignorance,  and  infa- 
mous for  their  vices.  Pluralities  of  benefices 
were  conferred  on  the  most  worthless  indivi- 
duals, if  of  royal  or  noble  connection  ;  an  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  wealth  characterised  all  ranks  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  the  ordinary  monks  and  friars 
imitated  the  manners  and'vices  of  their  superiors. 

The  rapacious  spirit  of  the  popes  and  the 
higher  clergy,  had,  for  a  long  time  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  become  intolerable  all  over 
Europe.  There  were  no  bounds  set  to  their 
avarice,  but  the  absolute  inability  of  the  people 
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to  comply  with  their  multiplied  exactions.  They 
had,  in  this  country,  monopolized  to  themselves 
more  than  one  third  of  all  the  landed  property 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  seemed  anxiously 
desirous  of  appropriating  still  greater  possessions. 
Such  was  their  spiritual  power  over  the  minds 
of  men  of  all  ranks  in  society,  that  the  Refor- 
mation did  not  break  out  until  the  burden  was 
beyond  all  human  endurance ;  and  the  people 
became  resolute  to  free  themselves  from  bon- 
dage, perhaps,  more  from  extreme  sufferings 
and  the  efforts  of  despair,  than  from  a  religious 
principle,  or  the  conviction  of  truth. 
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THE  TRANSLATION  OF  Sr.MARGARET. 


WHAT  was  called  the  Translation  of  St.  MAR- 
GARET, must  have  been  the  removal  of  her  dust 
from  the  present  Old  Church,  to  the  New  one 
built  by  ALEXANDER  I.  MALCOLM,  MARGARET, 
Prince  EDWARD,  and  King  EDGAR,  were 
interred  in  the  present  Old  Church,  the  only 
one  then  erected.  When  the  New  Chnrch  was 
finished,  the  altar,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sacred 
service,  would  probably  be  removed  to  it ;  and 
as  tjie  memory  of  MARGARET  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration,  and  since  she  had  now  been 
enrolled  by  the  Pope  in  the  calendar  of  the 
saints,  (which  event  took  place  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  Translation,)  the  remains  of  the 
saint  would  be  removed  to  that  spot — conti- 
guous to  the  altar,  now  esteemed  the  most  sa- 
cred and  honourable, — where  the  most  solemn 
services  were  daily  performed.  This  event, 
T  2 
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however,  did  not  take  place  till  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  after  her  interment:  of 
course,  all  the  idle  stories  concerning  her  relics 
being  kept  in  a  bust  of  silver,  her  scull  being 
inclosed  in  the  head  of  the  bust ;  and  her  hair, 
of  an  auburn  colour,  being  preserved  in  the  pe- 
destal, in  the  Scots  College  at  Douay,  are  mere 
mummery.  After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  without  being  embalmed,  (which  at 
that  period  was  probably  not  practised  in  Scot- 
land) to  have  perceived  those  remains  in  the 
grave  of  MARGARET,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
supernatural  penetration,  and  the  second  sight 
of  monkish  faith. 

If,  however,  I  am  correct  in  the  conjecture 
concerning  the  Translation, —  and  if  tradition 
be  also  correct  in  pointing  out  the  spot  of  the 
second  interment, — we  have  then  the  means  of 
ascertaining,  pretty  accurately,  where  the  altar 
stood  ;  and,  of  course,  the  boundary  of  the 
church  on  the  east  end.  This  traditional  tomb, 
or  rather  grave,  is  covered  with  a  very  ponde- 
rous oblong  block  of  marble,  or  rather  of  lime- 
stone :  along  the  sides  of  this  stone  there  are 
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slight  hollows,  eight  in  number,  which  tradi- 
tion says,  are  the  marks  made  by  the  lamps  or 
candlesticks,  which  were  kept  continually  burn- 
ing on  her  tomb.  The  stone  is  rent  through 
the  middle;  which  accident  must,  from  its 
thickness,  have  required  extraordinary  violence 
in  the  cause.  If  the  altar  was  placed  imme- 
diately below  the  window  on  the  east,  which 
was  its  usual  site,  then  the  tomb  of  MARGARET 
must  have  been  to  the  right  of  that  situation  ; 
which  is  a  very  probable  circumstance.  FORDUN 
says,  that  ROBERT  BRUCE  was  interred  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir,  or  chancel ;  now,  if  a 
straight  line  be  drawn  from  BRUCE'S  grave, 
(which  is  now  ascertained)  to  the  eastward, 
it  would  bisect  the  spot  where  the  altar  and 
the  large  eastern  window  must  have  stood ; 
and  would  have,  upon  its  right  side,  at  the 
distance  of  a  very  few  yards,  the  supposed 
tomb  of  MARGARET.  The  sepulchre  belonging 
to  the  Pittencrieff  estate,  occupies,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, the  very  spot  where,  in  ancient  times, 
the  piety  of  ALEXANDER  and  of  DAVID  had 
reared  an  altar,  which,  for  many  ages,  was 
renowned,  for  its  superior  sanctity,  throughout 
all  the  religious  establishments-  of  the  kingdom. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  THE  KINGS. 


PRIOR  to  and  during  the  reign  of  MALCOLM  III. 
the  Scottish  kings  resided  to  the  north  of  the 
Forth.  Lothian  was  frequently  held  by  the 
Saxons ;  and  was  very  often  harrassed,  by  being 
the  scene  of  war  betwixt  the  contending  na- 
tions. It  is  known,  that  Queen  MARGARET 
died  in  Edinburgh  Castle;  and,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  MALCOLM  frequently  resided 
there,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  Tra- 
dition and  history  concur  in  assigning  Dunferm- 
line  as  one  of  his  places  of  residence ;  and  the 
Queensferry,  being  so  named  from  the  frequen- 
cy of  MARGARET'S  passage  at  this  place,  tends 
to  confirm  the  general  belief.  She  is  said  to 
have  gifted  the  lands  of  Muiryhall,  (Merryhill?) 
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consisting  of  seventeen  acres,  for  maintaining 
the  passage. 

After  the  accession  of  ALEXANDER  I.  the 
Kings  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  temporary 
abode  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth,  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  places.  Scone  was  reckoned  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  kingdom :  because  there  were 
the  kings  solemnly  crowned ;  and  there  was 
placed  the  Fatal  Stone,  on  which  they  were 
seated,  during  this  ceremony.  But,  notwith- 
standing, there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
this  place  was  more  favoured,  than  any  other, 
with  the  royal  presence,  subsequent  to  the 
coronation. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  kings  had  castles  scat- 
tered throughout  all  their  dominions  ;  in  which 
they  resided  alternately.  A  great  part  of  their 
revenue  consisted  of  payments  in  kind,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil :  they  had  lands  everywhere; 
which  were  cultivated  by  their  slaves  or  servants: 
they  sometimes  made  a  general  circuit  of  the 
kingdom,  and  administered  justice  in  person  ; 
they  often  secured  the  affection,  or  overawed 
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the  rebellion  of  their  subjects,  by  their  occa- 
sional abode  amongst  them  :  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  often  to  change  their  habitation, 
and  to  consume  their  revenues  on  the  very 
places  that  produced  them. 

In  following  the  migrations  of  DAVID,  we  find 
him  successively  residing,  for  a  time,  in  a  great 
number  of  places.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  an 
ancient  town  in  Scotland  that  cannot  boast  cf 
his  occasional  residence.  This  virtuous  monarch 
was  fond  of  being  his  own  justiciary.  His  love 
of  justice,  and  his  patriotic  wish  of  being  rather 
an  admonishing  father  to  his  subjects,  than  a 
dictatorial  tyrant,  was  an  additional  motive  for 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  local 
condition  of  every  province  ;  and  hence,  ac- 
quiring a  statistical  knowledge,  which  at  that 
period  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  lived  much  at  Rox- 
burgh and  Carlisle  ;  and  he  died  at  the  latter 
place. 

MALCOLM  IV.  often  dwelt  at  Edinburgh  ; 
but  he  died  at  Jedburgh.  WILLIAM  the  Lion 
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generally  lived  at  Haddington ;  but  is  frequent- 
ly to  be  found  at  Selkirk,  from  the  date  of  his 
charters ;  he  died  in  Stirling,  and  was  buried  at 
Aberbrothic.  ALEXANDER  III.  livad  sometimes 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  must  have  occasion- 
ally made  Dunfermline  hia  abode  j  a«,  in  order 
to  free  hig  residence  from  the  intrusions  and 
claims  of  the  monks,  he  granted  to  the  abbey 
the  lands  of  Dollar,  in  exchange  for  all  the  gifts 
which  they  were  wont  to  dqmand  fVom  his 
kitchen,  and  that  of  his  Queen.  Dunfermline 
was  not  singular  in  this  claim  ;  for  similar 
compositions  were  made  to  the  monasteries  of 
Scone  and  Kelso.  ROBERT  II.  lived  much  in 
Edinburgh.  It  was  comparatively  late  before 
Edinburgh  became  the  acknovv'l edged  capital, 
and  common  abode  of  the  kings.  It  can 
scarcely  be  dated  earlier  than  the  reign  of  the 
first  JAMES.  King  ROBERT  I.  had  a  son  born 
in  Dunfermline,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1324.  This 
happened  twenty-one  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  abbey  by  EDWARD  :  so  that  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  building  had  been,  in  that  interval,  so 
far  repaired,  as  to  be  fit  for  accommodating  the 
Queen  and  her  household,  in  such  an  interesting 
situation. 

U 
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After  the  Reformation,  as  the  lordship  of 
Dunfermline  constituted  the  dowry  of  Queen 
ANNE,  JAMES  VI.  frequently  resided  here,  in  the 
building  which  is  still  called  the  Palace.  He 
had  made  considerable  repairs  on  the  Old  Church, 
and  rendered  it  more  fit  for  a  place  of  worship. 
Opposite  to  the  pulpit,  is  the  King's  gallery;  the 
roof  of  which  has  been  adorned  with  a  painting 
of  the  royal  arms,  and  those  of  Denmark.  It  is 
probable,  that  previous  to  the  Reformation,  the 
present  Old  Church  had  been  so  much  decayed, 
as  to  be  unfit  for  religious  services ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  eastern 
one,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
thorough  repair  of  that  which  was  left.  The  east 
gable,  and  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  and  nave,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  windows,  must  have 
been  renewed  at  that  period :  to  which  may 
likely  be  added,  the  steeple,  and  the  north  and 
south  buttresses.  JAMES  also  made  a  bowling- 
green  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey ;  by 
which  means,  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  were 
in  a  great  measure  removed  ;  and  many  inte- 
resting objects  destroyed,  or  buiied  in  the 
ground. 
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SEPULCHRES  OF  THE  KINGS. 


I  have  already  mentioned  the  kings  who  were 
interred  in  the  original  church  :  but  all  those 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  ALEXANDER  I., 
were,  it  may  be  probably  supposed,  deposited 
in  the  eastern  addition,  which  that  Prince  made 
to  the  church  built  by  his  father.  BOECE  says, 
(sanciem  ut  exinde  commune  essit  regum  sepul- 
chrum)  i.  e.  "  ordaining  that  thenceforth  Dun- 
fermline  should  be  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scottish 
kings."  It  is  generally  agreed  amongst  histo- 
rians, that  the  following  royal  remains  were 
buried  in  the  Old  Church  : — 

MALCOLM    CANMORE,    and   MARGARET,   his 
Queen. 

EDWARD  and  EDGAR,  their  Sons. 

These  were  buried  in  the  Old  Church. 

ALEXANDER  I.  DAVID  I. 

MALCOLM  IV.  ALEXANDER  III. 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  and  ELIZABETH,  his  Queen, , 
u  2 
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The  six  last  mentioned,  together  with  a  number  of 
abbots,  and  other  dignified  monks,  and  several  of 
the  nobility  of  Scotland,  were  interred  in  the  newer 
or  eastern  church.  ROBERT  I.  gave  the  church  of 
Kinross  and  the  chapel  of  Urwell  to  the  monas- 
tery, in  honour  of  his  ancestors  that  were  buried 
there^  and  on  account  of  his  own  sepulture  ; 
"  which,"  says  he,  "  we  have  specially  appoint- 
ed to  be  there."  Among  other  nobles,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  ATHOLE,  in  the  reign  of  WIL- 
LIAM ;  and  RANDOLPH,  Earl  of  Murray,  nephew 
of  ROBERT  BRUCE,  were  buried  in  this  church. 

The  place,  where  tradition  says  the  kings 
were  deposited,  is  covered  with  six  very  large 
flat  stones,  placed  close  together.  One  of  them 
is  larger  than  the  rest  ;  being  upwards  of  nine 
feet  in  length,  and  of  a  proportional  breadth. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  ROBERT 
BRUCE  ;  and,  in  the  year  1807,  it  was  laid  open 
in  the  presence  of  JOHN  GRAHAM  DALYELL,  Esq.; 
who,  in  his  Monastic  Antiquities,  has  given  a 
particular  description  of  the  operation,  and  its 
result  ;  together  with  a  curious  and  most  inte- 
resting account  of  the  contents  of  the  Chartulary 
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of  Dunfermline  Abbey.  The  hopes  of  the  An» 
tiquary,  (but  he  declares  they  were  but  faint) 
were  disappointed  of  discovering  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  patriot.  It  has  now  been  ascer- 
tained, beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  once  magnifi* 
cent  tomb,  was  placed  a  few  yards  to  the  south 
of  the  supposed  royal  sepulchre,  and  in  or  near 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  as  FORDUN  had  men* 
tioned.  Mr  DALYELL  thinks,  that  the  royal 
tombs  were  placed  above  the  flat  stones,  and 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  general  wreck 
of  the  abbey.  It  is  certain,  that  ROBERT  was 
interred  below,  in  a  stone  coffin  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  kings  of  a  more  ancient  period, 
would  likewise  be  deposited  in  the  ground,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner :  but,  nothing  can  be 
pronounced  decisively  on  this  subject,  until  a 
thorough  examination  be  made  below  these 
mysterious  large  stones. 

In  removing  the  rubbish,  and  levelling  what 
is  called  the  Psalter  Churchyard,  which  was 
the  site  of  the  latest  church,  and  now  of  that 
which  is  erecting,  a  great  number  of  very  de- 
cayed bones  were  every  day  dug  up ;  which 
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must  have  belonged  to  a  date  anterior  to  thb 
ground  being  used  as  a  common  cemetry.  Se- 
veral stone  coffins  were  also  discovered,  of  the 
usual  size  ;  which  had  uniformly  a  round  re- 
ceptacle for  fitting  the  head :  some  of  these 
were  formed  of  one  stone ;  but  more  frequently 
were  composed  of  several  pieces,  very  neatly 
put  together.  In  these  coffins,  generally,  no- 
thing was  found  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
dust.  In  one  of  them,  indeed,  there  was  a  bit 
of  very  decayed  leather :  this  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  monk,  posterior  to  the  year  1244  ; 
"  at  which  period,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  consider- 
ing the  excessive  cold  of  the  climate,  indulged 
the  monks  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  caps, 
suitable  to  their  order  :  but  they  were,  notwith- 
standing, to  preserve  proper  reverence  at  ele- 
vation of  the  host,  and  other  ceremonies."  — 
Monastic  Antiquities. 

Contiguous  to  the  tomb  of  King  ROBERT, 
there  were  found,  at  some  depth  in  the  rubbish, 
several  fragments  of  black  and  white  marble, 
adorned  with  elegant  mouldings  ;  and  some 
portions  of  them  had  been  gilded.  Amongsf 
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vther  ornaments  of  stone,  was  a  small  sculptur- 
ed head,  with  a  crown  upon  it,  of  elegant  exe- 
cution :  the  stone  is  of  a  soft  kind,  and  had  re- 
ceived some  injury.  But  fewer  curious  relics 
were  found,  in  any  part  of  this  ground,  than 
might  have  been  expected ;  and  their  scarcity 
must  be  attributed  to  former  depredations,  and 
to  the  casualities  of  time. 


The  following  account  of  the  discovery  of 
King  ROBERT  the  BRUCE'S  grave,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  Ceremony  on  laying 
the  Foundation-stone  of  the  New  Church,  to  be 
found  in  the  end  of  the  volume,  were  politely 
communicated  to  the  author  by  the  Rev.  PETER. 
CHALMERS,  Minister  of  the  second  charge  of 
Dunfermline  Church  : — 

" During  the  preparations  that  were  going  on  in 
the  Psalter  Churchyard  of  DunfemiJme,  towards 
the  building  of  a  new  Church, — which  promises, 
from  its  plan,  designed  by  Mr  BURN,  to  be  one 
of  the  handsomest,  and  from  its  site,  the  most 
commanding  in  Scotland, — a  tcmb,  supposed  to 
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be  that  of  the  celebrated  King  ROBERT  THE 
BRUCE,  was  discovered.  *  There  is  yet  no 
absolute  certainty  of  the  tomb  being  his,  no 
inscription  to  that  effect  having  been  found; 
but  there  is  much  circumstantial  evidence 
to  prove  the  supposition.  The  situation  corres- 
ponds very  nearly  with  that  of  King  ROBERT'S 
sepulchre,  pointed  out  by  our  two  earliest 
historians,  BARBOUR  and  FORDUN,  while  the 
appearances  of  the  grave  indicate  it  to  have 
been  one  of  a  personage  of  no  small  distinction. 
There  is  a  large  trough,  built  of  polished  stone, 
about  seven  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  inches 
in  depth,  the  covering  of  which,  when  first  ob- 
served, had  on  it  several  iron  rings,  in  a  very 
decayed  state,  and  some  of  which  were  even 
entirely  loosened  from  the  stone.  In  this  trough 
lies  a  very  large  body,  six  feet  two  inches  in 
length,  cased  in  lead.  The  lead  is  pretty  entire, 
except  on  the  breast,  where  it  is  much  corroded, 
exhibiting  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  body,  in  a 
state  of  considerable  preservation.  The  body 
has  been  wrapped  in  damask  cloth,  extremely 
fine,  and  interwoven  with  gold,  some  fragments 

*   1? th  February,  1818. 
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of  which  remain.  Something  like  a  crown  has 
been  observed  upon  the  head,  but  from  the 
hurried  inspection  that  was  made  of  it,  this  has 
not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained.  A  wooden 
coffin  appears  to  have  surrounded  the  body,  of 
which  some  vestiges  still  exist.  The  mouldered 
wood,  conceived  to  be  oak,  lies  strewed  on  tha 
bottom  of  the  tomb  ;  and  one  or  two  nails  of 
large  size,  and  with  heads  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  silver,  have  been  picked  up  from 
amongst  it.  The  grave  is  now  closed,  and  se- 
cured against  any  violent  depredations  by  three 
rows  of  large  flag  stones,  fastened  to  each  other 
by  iron  bars ;  in  which  state  it  is  to  continue 
till  the  intentions  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer, 
as  to  further  procedure,  are  learned.  Several 
fragments  of  marble,  carved  and  gilt,  were  dug 
from  the  ruins,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  tomb ;  which,  in  all  probability,  are  the 
remains  of  the  monument  that  had  been  erected 
over  it.  This  tomb,  along  with  the  other  royal 
monuments,  are  all  to  be  within  the  area  of  the 
new  church ;  which  will  impart  to  this  edifice, 
a  consequence  and  fame,  of  which  no  similar 
building  in  Scotland  can  boast." 
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THE  REFORMATION. 


THIS  great  event,  or  rather  series  of  the  most 
important  national  transactions,  kindled  in  the 
breasts  of  all  ranks  of  men  an  enthusiastic  fer- 
vour, which  could  not  be  allayed  until  much 
public  disturbance  had  taken  place,  and  many 
excessive  outrages  had  been  committed.  It 
was  a  grand  moral  revolution ;  which,  during 
the  period  of  its  fermentation,  excited  all  the 
violent  passions  of  the  human  breast.  There  was 
a  desperate  struggle  betwixt  two  powerful  par- 
ties;— between  those  who  were  in  possession,  and 
those  who  wanted  to  dispossess  them.  The  interests 
which  each  party  had  at  stake  were  of  all  others 
the  most  important  to  mankind  ;  comprehend- 
ing, in  the  one  case,  all  the  wealth  and  power, 
which  to  ambitious  minds  are  so  desireable ;  — 
and  involving,  in  the  ather,  what  were  deemed 
of  still  higher  magnitude,  — the  very  essentials 
of  religion  ;  and,  of  course,  the  salvation  of  the 
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age  and  of  posterity.  When  religion  is  inter- 
mingled  with  civil  contentions,  the  struggle  al- 
ways assumes  a  fiercer  character  :  and  although 
a  contrary  effect  might  be  expected,  such  has 
uniformly  been  the  result.  In  such  a  situation, 
and  in  that  age,  mutual  excesses  were  to  be 
looked  for ;  and  were  perhaps,  on  some  occa- 
sions, unavoidable.  The  bands  that  restrain 
society  at  large  are,  in  such  times,  partly  loo* 
sened  ;  and,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  interval 
of  anarchy  to  gratify  private  revenge,  —  and  to 
indulge,  with  too  much  impunity,  all  the  vicious 
propensities  of  nature. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Reformation  were  possessed 
of  the  greatest  energy  of  character  ;  and  their 
determined  fortitude  was  not  to  be  daunted  by 
any  adversary,  howsoever  audacious — or  by  any 
opposition,  howsoever  strong  and  protracted. 
The  magnitude  of  the  object  that  filled  their 
minds,  and  the  glorious  effects  they  anticipated, 
were  sufficient  to  excite  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions, and  to  make  them  overlook  every  sacrifice 
which  might  be  necessary  to  the  cause.  When 
we  reflect,  indeed,  upon  the  number  ami  the 
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inestimable  importance  of  the  advantages  which 
were  ultimately  obtained  by  the  Reformation, 
our  wonder  arises — how  they  were  obtained  at 
so  easy  a  rate  :  and,  in  tead  of  attaching  blame 
to  those  truly  patriotic  religionists — for  a  rude- 
r  ejs  of  manner  that  was  owing  to  the  age — for 
a  fierceness  of  measures  which  were  necessary 
to  ie  adopted  against  a  still  fiercer  adversary — 
and  for  certain  excesses,  which  are  more  to  be 
regretted  than  unconditionally  condemned, — 
they  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of 
the  latest  posterity  ;  and  a  monument  ought  to 
be  erected  to  their  memory. 

With  such  sentiments  concerning  the  Re- 
formers, it  may  be  perceived,  that  I  do  not 
coincide  with  those  who  load  with  a  torrent  of 
invective  and  every  scurrilous  epithet,  the 
men  who  are  imagined  to  have  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  ancient  churches.  The  anti- 
quary may  sigh  over  the  venerable  ruins,  and 
deeply  regret  the  melancholy  ravages  occasioned 
by  a  zeal  that  was  certainly  intemperate  and 
mistaken ; — but  when  he  looks  at  the  unassum- 
ing temples  that  occupy  their  place,  and  reflects 
on  the  privileges  he  enjoys  in  modern  times, — 
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he  ought  to  suppress  indignation,  and  be  alive 
to  sentiments  of  gratitude. 

Dunfermline  Abbey  and  Church,  were  de- 
stroyed, according  to  LINDSAY,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1560.  In  the  year  1561,  an  act,  at  the 
desire  of  the  church,  was  passed  for  demolishing 
all  the  popish  churches,  and  for  suppressing 
every  remaining  monument  of  idolatry.  The 
execution  of  this  act  was  committed  to  the  Earls 
of  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Glencairn.  "  In  conse- 
quence of  this  appointment,"  says  the  historian, 
"  ensued  a  pitiful  vastation  of  churches  and 
church  buildings,  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
realm  ;  for  every  man  made  bold  ;  (the  meaner 
sort  imitating  the  greater  and  those  who  were 
in  authority.)  They  rifled  all  churches :  indiffe- 
rently making  spoil  of  every  thing  they  found. 
The  very  sepulchres  of  the  dead  were  not  spar- 
ed ;  but  digged,  ript  up,  and  sacrilegiously  vio- 
lated. Bibliothics  destroyed :  the  volumes  of 
the  fathers,  counsels,  and  other  books  of  human 
learning,  with  the  registers  of  the  church,  cast 
into  the  streets,  —  afterwards  gathered  into 
heaps,  and  consumed  with  fire/'  — -  SpottsTVood. 
from  Keith's  Hist. 
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ROBERT  HENRYSON. 


THIS  Poet  lived  in  the  reign  of  JAMES  IV.  Lord 
HAILES  supposes,  that  he  officiated  as  preceptor 
in  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Dunfermline.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  been  chief  schoolmaster  of 
that  town.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  and 
died  of  a  dysentery.  Dr  IRVINE,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Scottish  Poets,  thus  justly  delineates  his 
character  as  a  poet :  — 

"  The  genius  of  HENRYSON  seems  to  have 
been  well  adapted  to  didactic  poetry ;  or  that 
species  which  professes  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  important  truth,  decked  in  an 
alluring  garb.  He  has,  however,  attempted  va- 
rious modes  of  composition,  and  few  without 
success.  To  his  skill  in  versification  he  unites 
a  power  of  poetical  conception,  of  which  that 
age  did  not  furnish  many  examples.  His  verses, 
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if  divested  of  their  uncouth  orthography,  might 
often  be  mistaken  for  those  of  some  poet  of  the 
present  day. 

"  The  Abbey  Walk  is  of  a  solemn  character  ; 
and  not  altogether  incapable  of  impressing  the 
imagination.  Its  object  is  to  inculcate  submis- 
sion to  the  various  dispensations  of  providence  ; 
and  in  the  management  of  this  theme  he  evinces 
some  degree  of  skill  in  the  poetical  art.  His 
thoughts  are  such  as  the  pious  mind  willingly 
recognises  ;  nor  are  they  debased  by  an  unsuit- 
able poverty  of  diction. 

"  But  the  most  beautiful  of  his  productions  is 
the  pastoral  entitled,  ROBINE  and  MAKYNE  ; 
which  I  regard  as  superior,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  similar  attempts  of  SPENCER  and  BROWNE. 
Free  from  the  glaring  improprieties  which  ap- 
pear in  the  eclogues  of  those  writers,  it  exhibits 
many  genuine  strokes  of  poetical  delineation  ; 
and  evinces  the  author  to  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  human  character.  The  fable 
is  skilfully  conducted  ;  the  sentiments  and 
manners  are  truly  poetical ;  and  the  diction 
possesses  wonderful  terseness  and  suavity."  — 
Vol.  i.  Life  of  Henry  son. 
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THE  PALACE. 


CN  the  upper  part  of  a  window  of  the  Palace 
there  is  a  carving  in  stone,  representing  the  An- 
nunciation. The  execution  of  the  sculpture  is 
not  inelegant ;  but  wonder  is  excited  by  the 
date — which  is  1100  !  in  Arabic  figures.  This 
is  certainly  the  oldest  date,  in  the  Arabic  cha- 
racters, in  Scotland.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
that  there  are  two  in  England  still  older.  The 
first  is  at  Worcester,  on  a  very  ancient  gateway  ; 
its  date  is  975  :  the  other  is  on  a  window  in  Col- 
chester, which  bears  the  date  of  1090.  The 
Arabic  figures  were  brought  from  Spain,  about 
the  year  970,  by  GERBERT,  a  monk  in  France  ; 
who  went  to  study  the  learning  and  philosophy 
of  the  Saracens  in  Cordova ;  where  he  remained 
several  years,  and  brought  with  him  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabians  in  arithmetic.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  papal  chair  ;  when 
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he  assumed  the  title  of  SYLVESTER  the  Second. 
Previous  to  this  introduction  of  the  Arabian 
cyphers,  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  had  no  other 
marks  for  numbers,  but  the  twenty-seven  let- 
ters of  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  the  following  let- 
ters of  the  Roman,  M  D  C  L  X  V  I. 

EDGAR  reigned  in  the  year  1 100;  and  this  bas- 
relief  must  have  been  made  in  his  reign ;  but 
certainly  the  Palace  was  not  built  at  such  an 
early  period.  Could  we  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  was,  we  know  EDWARD  I.  destroyed,  in 
1303,  the  Abbey  and  all  the  princely  buildings 
belonging  to  it ;  of  course,  this  palace  amongst 
the  rest,  if  it  then  existed.  We  find,  however, 
a  son  born  to  ROBERT  BRUCE  at  Dunfermline, 
in  1324;  twenty-one  years  after  this  period. 
In  what  house  did  the  Queen  reside  ?  If  in 
the  palace,  it  must  have  been  rebuilt  in  this  in- 
terval ;  and  the  carved  stone  might  have  been 
transferred  from  some  part  of  the  Abbey  to  this 
place  :  or  it  might  have  originally  belonged  to 
some  edifice  which  was  demolished  by  the  English. 
The  architecture  of  the  Palace  is  not  ancient  in 
its  style;  and  cannot  possibly  belong  to  the 
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age  of  King  EDGAR.  The  windows  are  very 
large,  but  not  gothic ;  they  are  square  at  the 
top,  and  some  of  them  are  divided  by  upright 
and  transverse  mullions  into  four  parts.  There 
has  been  one  very  magnificent  hall :  the  other 
apartments  must  have  been  very  small  in  their 
dimensions.  Such  a  style  of  domestic  architec- 
ture is  comparatively  late.  It  was  practised, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  JAMESES.  I  have  met  with  no  historical 
notice  of  any  of  these  princes  building  or  resid- 
ing here,  until  the  age  of  King  JAMES  the 
Sixth,  who  frequently  resided  in  this  palace. 
The  Abbey,  and  all  its  revenues,  had  been 
granted  to  Queen  ANNE  his  consort,  as  a  morn- 
ing gift,  in  1589 ;  and  until  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  1603,  he  occasionally  held  his  court 
here. 

Queen  ANNE,  in  the  year  1600,  had  rebuilt 
an  ancient  structure  that  had  fallen  into  decay. 
This  was  afterwards  called  her  house  ;  and  on 
its  front  was  the  following  inscription  in  latin : 
"  This  porch  and  gatehouse  having,  through 
age  and  the  injuries  of  time,  decayed  and  fallen 
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into  ruins,  have  been  restored  from  the  founda- 
tion, and  built  on  a  larger  scale,  by  Queen 
ANNE,. daughter  of  the  august  FREDERICK,  king 
of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1600." 

What  has  been  called  the  Battle  of  Fife,  was 
fought  at  Pitreavie,  between  the  army  of  CROM- 
WELL and  that  of  CHARLES  II.  in  the  year  1651. 
The  English  detachments  had  indulged  in  those 
habits  of  petty  plunder,  usual  with  an  invading 
army,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  melancholy  mi- 
nutes of  the  Kirk  Session  of  that  period. 

"17.  Julii  1651,  being  a  thursday  CROM- 
WELLS  armie  landit  heir  Who  on  the  sabbath 
yreftir  being  the  20  day  of  the  sd  moneth  bat- 
tell  being  beside  Pitreavie  killed  and  cut  manie 
of  our  men,  robbed  and  plunderit  all,  Everie 
man  that  was  able  fledd  for  a  tyme  So  yt  yr 
could  be  no  meeting  for  discipline  this  space." 

"•12.  August  1651.    The  boord  and  seatts  of 
the  session  hous  &  the  kirk  boxe  being  all  bro- 
ken &  the  haill  money  in  the  said  boxe  being 
Y  2 
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all  phmderit  and  taken  away  by  CROMWELLS 
men  It  is  .thot  fitt  yt  the  session  hous  be  re- 
paird  and  the  boxe  mendit." — Session  Records. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  if  this  palace 
was  then  in  a  habitable  condition,  it  would  be 
utterly  destroyed  by  these  marauders  ;  who 
could  be  supposed  to  have  no  predilection  for  a 
palace  in  which  King  CHARLES  I.  was  born. 
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FOUNDING  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH, 


THE  ceremony  for  laying  the  Foundation-stone 
of  the  New  Church  at  Dunfermline,  took  place 
on  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  March,  1818. 

A  numerous  meeting,  consisting  of  many  of 
the  most  respectable  Heritors  of  the  Parish,  the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  the  Burgh, 
the  members  of  the  Presbytery,  and  other  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Town  and  neighbourhood,  inte- 
rested in  the  Building,  assembled  in  the  Town- 
house ;  from  which  they  set  out,  accompanied 
by  the  Brethren  of  Saint  John's  and  Union 
Lodges,  in  Masonic  Procession,  at  a  quarter 
from  three  o'clock. 
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The  Brethren  of  the  Lodge  of  St.  JOHN 
^walked  in  front,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music 
playing  the  Mason's  Anthem.  Then  followed 
two  men  of  masonic  order,  bearing  the  helmet 
and  sword  of  the  renowned  King  ROBERT  THE 
BRUCE,  the  present  property  of  the  Earl  of  EL- 
GIN ;  and  which  his  Lordship  kindly  allowed  to 
accompany  the  Procession.  [The  sight  of  these 
memorable  insignia  of  ancient  times,,  by  recalling 
to  the  recollection  of  the  admiring  spectators 
the  most  illustrious  events  in  Scottish  history, 
had  the  most  happy  effects  on  the  occurrences 
of  the  day.]  Immediately  after  them  walked 
Mr  BURN,  the  architect,  and  Messrs  BONNAR 
and  MORTON,  the  contractors  of  the  new  Church; 
the  latter  of  whom  carried  the  bottle  designed 
to  be  deposited  in  the  foundation-stone.  These 
were  succeeded  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  ELGIN,  dressed  in  uniform,,  and  decorat- 
ed by  the  star  and  crescent,  accompanied  by 
Provost  WILSON.  Afterwards  followed,  in  re- 
gular succession, — the  two  beadles  of  the  parish 
Church  of  Dunfermline,  one  of  whom  car-ied  a 
Ribie;  the  Rev.  ALLAN  M'LEAN,  and  the  Rev. 
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PETER  CHALMERS,  the  collegiate  ministers  of 
the  Parish,  in  their  gown  and  bands;  Lord 
BRUCE,  Sir  CHARLES  HALKETT,  Bart.  Mr  HUNT 
of  Pittencrieff,  and  other  Heritors,  the  Magis- 
trates of  the  Burgh,  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, the  Kirk-Session  of  Dunfermline,  the 
Town  Council,  together  with  many  Gentlemen 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  Brethren 
of  the  Union  Lodge  followed  in  the  rear. 

On  the  Procession  arriving  at  the  site  of  the 
intended  Structure,  distinguished,  according  to 
historical  repute,  as  the  depository  of  the  re- 
mains of  no  less  than  nine  Scottish  sovereigns  ; 
one  of  which  was  the  celebrated  King  ROBERT 
THE  BRUCE,  —  Lord  ELGIN,  as  Preses  of  the 
meeting  of  Heritors,  then  deposited  in  the 
foundation-stone  a  bottle,  enclosed  in  lead,  in 
which  were  inserted  four  rolls  of  parchment  ; 
one  of  which  contained  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, relative  to  the  building  : — 
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THIS  FOUNDATION-STONE 

OF  THE 

$tiri£i)  Cfuurcl)  of  SDunfermlmc, 

\ow  to  be  Rebuilt  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Heritors,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council 

of  the  Burgh  ; 

On  part  of  the  Site  of  the 

OLD  ABBEY  CHURCH, 

Founded  in  the  Eleventh  Century  by 

MALCOLM  III.  (Canmore,)  King  of  Scotland ; 

and  afterwards  destroyed, 
Partly  by  the  English,    under    the    reign   of 

EDWARD  I.  in  1303,  and 
Partly  at  the  Reformation,  in  1 560 ; 

WAS  LAID 

This  10th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,   1818; 

and 

In  the  58th  year  of  the  reign  of  GEORGE  III. 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 

By  the  Right  Honourable 
THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN  AND   KINCARDINE; 

In  presence  of  a  numerous  meeting  of 

Heritors  and  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council 

of  the  Burgh ; 
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DAVID  WILSON,  Esq.  being  Provost, 

The 
Rev.  ALLAN  M'LEAN  £  the  Rev.  PETER  CHALMERS, 

Being  Collegiate  Ministers  of  the  Parish ; 

Containing  a  Population   of   13,000   souls; 

WILLIAM  BURN,  Esq.  Architect, 

and 
Messrs  JOHN   BONNAR  and  ALEX.   MORTON, 

Contractors  and  Builders. 

The  Expense,  by  Estimate,  of  the  Building, 

£8,300. 

Another  parchment,  containing  a  list  of  the 
Heritors,  having  a  valued  rent  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  upwards  ;  the  third,  a  list  of  the 
Magistrates  and  Town-council  of  the  Burgh ;  and 
the  fourth,  a  list  of*  the  Members  of  Presbytery; 
together  with  three  newspapers,  the  London 
Courier,  the  Moniing  Chronicle,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Courant,  and  some  of  the  current  coins. 
His  Lordship  then  poured  upon  the  bottle,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  uttering 
the  usual  masonic  benediction.  On  the  Stone  be- 
ing laid  with  the  accompany  ing  forms  of  masonry, 
the  Rev.  ALLAN  M'LEAN,  as  first  minister  of 

7, 
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the  parish,  delivered  a  most  appropriate  and 
highly  impressive  prayer ;  after  which  the  band 
played  the  Masons'  anthem. 

Lord  ELGIN  then  ascended  an  elevated  piece 
of  ground,  and,  supported  by  the  Rev.  Messrs 
M'LEAN  and  CHALMERS,  addressed  the  audience, 
consisting,  according  to  the  nearest  computation, 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  people,  in  a  most  elo- 
quent and  masterly  speech,  delivered  with  an 
animation  and  enthusiasm,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  adequate  description,  but  the 
effects  of  which  were  most  visible  in  the  alter- 
nate deep  silence  and  cheering  plaudits  of  the 
listening  crowd.  His  Lordship  commenced 
with  alluding  to  the  unexpected  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  called  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
day,  and  with  passing  a  high  and  merited  eulo- 
gium  on  the  dedicatory  prayer  of  Mr  M'LEAN  ; 
after  which  he  rehearsed  some  of  the  leading 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
intended  edifice.  On  adverting  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  ruinous  state  of  the  Abbey  was 
occasioned,  partly,  as  he  remarked,  by  the  bru- 
tr.l  revenge  of  an  English  soldiery,  and  partly 
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by  the  mistaken  though  well  meant  devastations 
of  the  Reformers,  he  drew  a  most  striking  and 
beautiful  contrast,  between  the  tumultuous  and 
destructive  effects  of  the  military  and  religious 
conflicts  of  former  days,  with  the  peacefulness 
and  happiness  which  characterize  the  exertions 
of  nations  at  the  present  period  ;  almost  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  being,  as  he  said,  at  this 
moment,  engaged  in  no  other  contest,  than  that 
which  had  for  its  object  the  palm  of  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  diffusion  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace  and  good  will  to  the  children  of  men. 
This  latter  idea  he  most  happily  enforced,  by 
an  allusion  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
HENDERSON,  a  native  of  Dunfermline,  having  no 
latter  than  the  Friday  preceding,  been  employed 
in  detailing  ta  a  numerous  assemblage  of  his 
townsmen,  in  a  most  interesting  narrative,  the 
progress  and  success  of  Bible  Societies  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  His  Lordship  then  noticed  a 
very  striking  and  fortunate  coincidence  which 
had  occurred  that  day ;  namely,  that  in  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  building  just  laid,  was 
deposited  a  London  newspaper  which  arrived 
by  that  very  day's  post,  announcing  a  recoiii- 
z  2 
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irendation  by  government  to  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament,  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
request  of  the  Prince  Regent,  for  increasing  the 
number   of  churches    throughout  the   British 
kingdom.      "And,"  said    his  Lordship,  with 
great  animation,  "  it  is  worthy  of  particular  re- 
mark, that  a  speech,  emanating  from  the  throne 
at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
on  the  occasion  of  opening  Parliament,  (that 
great  announcement  of -the -political  situation 
and  wants  of  the  country,)  contained  nothing, 
positively  nothing  in  the  shape  of  novelty,  or 
even  of  ordinary  interest,  but  a  request  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  the  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament, to  augment  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
realms,  the  accommodation  for  religious  worship; 
and  it  is  matter/'  as  he  farther  observed,  "of 
high  exultation  to  us  to  think,  that  within  these 
two  days  we  have  had  the  gratification  to  learn, 
that  our  present  operation,  undertaken  under 
the  most  favouring  and  congenial  train  of  events, 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  most  encouraging 
and  animated  sentiments  of  good  will  and  ap- 
probation on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
country." 
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But  now  came  the  most  interesting  and  affect- 
ing part  of  his  Lordship's  Speech :  "  Think,  ray 
friends/'  said  he,  "on  the  venerableness  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  spot  on  which  you  now  stand. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  ground  on  which 
you  tread,  and  which  is  destined  to  be  the  site 
of  our  proposed  church,are  deposited  the  remains 
of  many  of  our  Scottish  Sovereigns,  and  other 
illustrious  personages  ;  and  only  a  few  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  the  remains  of  a  hero,  whose 
deeds  make  every  Scotsman  proud  of  the  land 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  which,  after  a  lapse 
of  five  hundred  years,  were  found  in  a  state  of 
almost  entire  preservation,  were  fortunately  dis- 
covered; I  mean,"  uttering  the  words  with  great 
emphasis,  "  King  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE  ! "  His 
Lordship  was  here  interrupted  by  three  loud 
cheers  from  the  assembled  crowd.  "  But,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  uncommon  enthusiasm,  "  look 
at  that  helmet  which  was  worn,  and  that  sword 
which  was  wielded,  and  successfully  too,  by  this 
celebrated  character,  for  the  very  purpose  of  re- 
storing and  securing  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, and  say  if  your  hearts  are  not  warmed  by 
the  proud  recollection."  [Here  his  Lordship 
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introduced  with  happy  effect,  the  first  stanza  of 
the  admired  patriotic  song  of  "  Scots  wha  hae 
wi'WALLACE  bled/' &c.  and  the  crowd  reciprocat- 
ed the  impression,  by  another  peal  of  loud  and 
reiterated  huzzas  !  ]  His  Lordship,  now  borne 
away  by  the  train  of  delightful  remembrances 
suggested  to  his  mind,  and  observing  that  every 
heart  of  his  numerous  auditory  beat  responsive 
to  the  feelings  of  his  own,  proceeded  to  say,  "  I 
have  not  done,  my  friends;  this  same  illustrious 
personage,  under  a  religious  sentiment  natural 
to  the  times,  however  strange  and  even  unjusti- 
fiable it  may  appear  to  us,  with  our  superior 
Christian  education,  entrusted  to  his  most  en- 
deared friend,  with  his  dying  breath,  a  commis- 
sion to  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land ;  but 
a  wise  and  kind  Providence  willed  it  otherwise. 
The  messenger,  in  the  faithful  endeavour  tofulfil 
his  commission,  was  stopped  in  his  progress,  and 
slain  in  a  military  engagement ;  but  this  precious 
relic  was  secured  from  hostile  violence,  and 
safely  restored  to  its  native  land  ;  and,  my 
friends,  may  Scotland  never  see  the  day  when 
it  can  be  doubted  that  we  have  the  heart  of 
ROBERT  BRUCE  amongst  us ! "  The  crowd  once 
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more  demonstrated  their  joy  and  patriotic  pride 
at  these  grateful  recollections,  by  the  most 
cheering  plaudits. 

• 

The  band  played  with  excellent  effect,  "  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  WALLACE  bled."  DAVID  WILSON, 
Esq.  Provost  of  the  town,  made  a  short  but 
suitable  reply  to  the  address  of  Lord  ELGIN. 

The  Procession  returned  by  the  same  route, 
but  in  reverse  order,  to  the  Town-house ;  the 
band  playing  as  they  went  the  Masons'  Anthem. 
On  reaching  the  door  of  the  Town-house,  it 
paused ;  and,  by  his  Lordship's  particular  desire, 
the  helmet  and  sword  of  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE 
were  elevated  in  the  air,  and  the  band  again 
struck  up  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  WALLACE  bled," 
the  people  standing  uncovered,  and  seemingly 
melted  into  one  general  feeling  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm. The  day  was  fortunately  most  fa- 
vourable ;  and  although  the  crowd  was  immense 
and  the  pressure  consequently  great,  no  acci- 
dent occurred. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Malcolm  III. 
Donald 
Duncan 
Donald 
Edgar 

Alexander  I. 
David  I. 
Malcolm  IV. 
William 
Alexander  II. 
Alexander  III. 
Margaret 
Interregnum 
John  Baliol 
Interregnum 
Robert  I. 
David  II. 
Robert  II. 
Robert  III. 
James  I. 
James  II. 
James  III. 
James  IV. 
James  V. 


reigned  from  1056 

1093 

1094 

restored  from  1094 

reigned  from  1097 

1107 

1124 

1153 

1165 

1214 

1249 

1286 

.  1290 

1292 

, 1296 

1306 

1329 

1371 

1390 


to  1093. 

—  1094, 

—  1097- 

—  1107. 

—  1124. 

—  1153. 

—  1214. 

—  1249. 
-—  1286. 

—  1290. 

—  1292. 

—  1296. 


—  1329. 

—  1390. 

—  1406. 


1436  —  1460. 
14GO  —  1488. 
1488  —  1513. 
1513  — 


THE  END, 
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